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TUNING UP FOR AEROPLANE INSURANCE 


Companies Now At Work On Forms—Aero Protective Company To Handle 
Insurance Getting Under Way—Conditions Under Which Business 


Will Be Written—Review of Hazards—What Lloyds Offers 
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When the big flying exposition opens 
in Atlantic City within a few days, the 
ordinary boardwalk chairs will be sup- 
plemented with a new type so arranged 
that the aviation enthusiast can recline 
at a convenient angle and watch the 
flights. The exposition will last a 
month and is to be the big show usher- 
ing in flying as a peacetime pursuit. At 
the recent New York show the “Chum- 
my Flyabout” exhibited there was an 
example of the sporting spirit and hu- 
man side of aeronautics. 

Aviation was just breaking through 
its shell when the war swept it forward 
on the high wave of prosperity. Just 
now it is resting at “high water slack.” 
Will it advance or recede. is asked. 
Some of the factories are still working 
on government orders, converting mili- 
tary types for mail service, for example. 
Some have orders for civilian planes 
and have not been able to complete 
them. The Curtiss people started with 
a sales program of 1,500 planes in 1919 
and it has been advanced to 2,500. The 
war has placed aviation ahead, nobody 
knows how many years; the designers 


are now planning the “Fords of the 
air’; every newspaper one picks up 


marks in its dispatches the new awak- 
ening; the public is coming through the 
veil of secrecy that shrouded aviation 
details during the war and the Atlantic 
City exposition will start the civilian 
flying era. From now on aviation must 
be considered as an instrument of com- 
merce, sport and pastime. 


Wider Vision Sought. 

One of the subjects to be discussed 
in addresses at Atlantic City will be 
“Need for Broader Attitude Regarding 
Insurance for Aircraft and Aviators.” 
Other subjects are: “Flying for Sport 
and Pleasure”; “The Large Dirigible 
and its Value in Transportation”; 
“Aerial Forest Patrol”; “Work of 
Aerial Police Squadrons and “Why 
Every City Should Have One”; “Part 
to be Played by Aircraft in City Fly- 
ing’; “Value of Aircraft for Advertis- 
ing by Day and Night”; “Devices that 
Make for Safety in Flying.” 

Intercollegiate flying contests will be 
held at Atlantic City throughout the en- 
tire summer, 


Need for Insurance. 


The Aero Club of America is daily in 
receipt of inquiries for insurance of var- 
ious kinds. These come from abroad 
as well as from Americans. It would 
appear that while carriers abroad have 
advanced much farther than those in 
this country in solving the problems of 
aviation insurance, they have not gone 
far enough to satisfy the aviators. So 
it is that foreign aero clubs are enquir- 
ing of the American club what is being 
done here. The answer so far has been 
“practically nothing adequate.” 

One of the few persons who have 
specialized in aviation insurance for 
several years believes that it will be ad- 
vantageous if not many companies enter 
the aviation insurance field at once. 
lhe demand for insurance is not going 
to be really material for some time. He 
Says that if one or two companies could 
write all the business for, say two 
years, it would be possible to arrive at 
some valuable conclusions from the 
volume thus obtained, If the small ini- 
tial business is widely scattered it will 
be difficult to gather and standardize 
Statistics, 


It is the man who owns an auto who 
will own a plane. The motoring public 
will find the first airplane policies fash- 
ioned on the same lines as their auto 
mobile covers. The Aetna Life is now 
drafting forms of the full cover type. 

The Travelers has advised THe 
EASTERN UNDERWRITER that it will write 
airplane covers. Among the forms are 
one-year term life insurance and ac 
cident insurance for owners, passen- 
gers and pilots; also compensation in- 
surance for employes who are required 
to fly, including pilots and = mech- 
anicians. 





City automobile rates plus 100 per cent. 
annual basis, according to the plane in- 
sured. For example: a Curtiss J. N. 4 
would be rated at about $220 for lia- 
bility and property damage. A Hand- 
ley-Paige would be $335. 

Collision is generally 
with suspicion. 

The Queen has been writing fire lines 
for a year and Lloyds we have always 
with us. 


looked upon 


Meanwhile the Acro Protective Com- 
pany, Inc., 280 Madison Avenue, New 
York, has been formed It is backed 


Aero Club of Amer 
membership is 


by officials of the 
ica, among whose 








The “Sea Gull’”—A Good Example of the Sport Type of Hydroaeroplane. | 
Photo by L. W. F. 


Other lines will include public lia 
bility for injuries caused by planes 
while landing or because of articles 
dropped from a plane to the ground, 
Lut not including injurics to passen- 
gers carried in an aeroplane. Accom- 
panying this latter form will be prop- 
erty damage insurance covering lia- 
bility of an aeroplane owner for in- 


juries to property of others carried 
in the machine itself. 
It is expected that when American 


companies do announce liability rates 
they will be practically the New York 
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Engineering Corp., College Point, L. I 
large number of wealthy men. This 
company will act as agent for English 
and American companies. It has among 
its officers and directors the leading 


aeronautical engineers in America be 
sides experienced insurance men and it 
is now in position to handle business. 

At the big show everybody will be 
given an opportunity to fly, for the con- 
sideration of from 75 cents to $3 a min 
ute, according to plane. The Aero Pro 
tective plans to an accident 
policy for each individual flight. There 
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Inside View of Fuselage Room in the Burgess Aeroplane Plant, Marblehead, Mass. 
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will be no principal sum but a schedule 
of indemnities based on a theoretical 
ordinary flight. Rates will be based on 
the duration of the flight, the make of 
plane, the motor, the pilot; whether a 
land or water flight; the destination, 
and, to some extent, the weather. The 
policy is good only for the actual time 
in the air and while on the trip desig- 
nated. The indemnity is $25 a week for 
40 wecks and other policies will be is- 
sued for $50 and $75 a week, with a re- 
ward clause for services rendered by a 
third party to the assured, if injured, 
limited to $50. The cost of this insur- 
anec will be based on the duration of 
flight, with a minimum rate of $5 and 
maximum $25. 

There will be plenty of passengers 
for these flights, ‘t is expected. During 
the two weeks of the aeronautical ex- 
position in New York over fifty persons 
traveled from 200 to 500 miles by air to 
attend it. Among them were Major 
General Kenly, Assistant Secretary of 
War Crowell, Senator Pittman, of Ne- 
vada, Theodore Hedlund, of the Boston 
“Post” and aeronautical experts from 
Dayton, Ohio. 

sig men are not afraid to fly. Seven 
hundred and forty officials of the Peace 
Conference have been conveyed be- 
tween London and Paris without acci- 
dent. Among them were Lloyd George 
and Bonar Law. 

Returning to the Aero Protective 
Company, Inc., a libability policy will be 
issued with $2500-$5000 limits, larger 
amounts to be written for an additional 
premium. The rates are based upon the 
make and type of plane, motor, where 
flown—whether over city or country, a 
special rate being made for over-city 
flying and a lower rate for the country. 
Water flying will get an especially low 
rate. Other considerations will be the 
pilots’s experience, number of passen- 
gers carried, if any; whether plane is 
owned by an individual or an aircraft 
manufacturer. 

The rate thus arrived at will range 
from $25 to $75 a month. In _ special 
cases this rate may be over $100. The 
monthly basis is taken because there 
will be a number of months in each year 
when planes will not be used except on 
established commercial routes. Those 
policies written on a yearly basis will 
take a lower rate. 


Flying Boats First. 

Inclination of the public to approach 
aviation cautiously is indicated in the 
demand appearing for water planes. It 
is but a step from the hydroaeroplane to 
the real flying plane. There are a num- 
ber of these water planes now in the 
hands of manufacturers and insurance on 
them will soon be sought, as well as acci- 
dent insurance on the operators. 

The sporting fraternity will take up 
water flying in earnest this year. The 
commissioner of New York docks has 
been asked for authority to establish a 
hydroaeroplane landing place for busi- 
ness men who will travel by this means 
between New York and their homes each 
day. In these planes great reliability and 
economy will be sought; also low landing 
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speed for safety. The navy has a flying 
boat that carries 14 tons, or fifty passen- 
gers. 

E. B. Beacham, 90 William street, New 
York, who has made a special study of 
aircraft insurance, says that as yet no 
personal accident rates have been made in 
this country, but that those lines will be 
written. Abroad the rate has been from 
to 5 per cent, on a form limited to $2500 
and $25 a week. In this country the 
amounts asked for will be large, as in 
many cases the civilian flyers will be men 
of large means. 


Aeroplane Insurance in Germany. 

Geimany has been writing public lia 
bility, property damage, fire, collision, life 
and accident insurance on aviators and 
planes for eighteen months and is said to 
have had a favorable experience. 


Norwegian companies are anxious to 


mium of five per cent covering fire, col- 
lision and theft, the insurable limit 
being $800. Among other things it will 
cover damage to telephone and _ tele- 
graph wires on land. 
What Is Offered Now. 

Speaking of present practices generally, 
EE. B. Beacham says that in the United 
States liability insurance rates will be 
based largely upon the experience and 
record of thg pilot. He must have had at 
least -25 hours solo flying experience un- 
less accompanied by a qualified pilot. The 
rates at present are from $25 to $50 a 
month for a good flyer with a good plane, 
dependent upon where the plane is used, 
number of passengers, if any ; horsepower, 
type and make of motor. Little, if any 
public liability insurance is being written 
in this country. Property damage covers 
are being offered on the same lines as for 


QUESTIONS ASKED BY LLOYDS 


IN APPLICATION FOR INSURANCE 


1. Name and Address of Proposer 


2. State whether owner of Aircraft; if not give Name and Address of Owner 


3. Name and Address of Pilot; Number and Date of Certificate; Aircraft used 


4. Period for Insurance 


5. Ww we will the Aircraft onal be kept? Give snotin ulars of construction of Hangar 


‘6. What cape rience has the Pilot had with the type and make of Airerat t propose my insurance? 


7. Give particulars of any accidents the Pilot has had involving denn exceeding £25 to ihe Aircraft is was 


driving, or to third parties or their property 


An answer to this question will assist in securing the lowest quatation, and will be held in strict confide nce. 


9. Will flying be confined to an Aerodrome? If not, give limits required ail nature of flights to be covered 
N.B. Competition flying is not covered unless specially mentioned. 


10. Will passengers be carried? 


11. What amount are you prepared to bear as first loss in respect of each accident? 


(a) Accidental damage (minimum £10) 
(6) Third party (minimum £5) 
A reduction in premium is given for larger excesses 


12. If insurance is required against fire, state under which of the following he: sales: 


(a) In Hangar only 
(6) Outside Hangar only 
(ce) Under all circumstances, including self-ignition 


13. Do you agree to your policy containing the following Warranty? 
‘Warranted no petrol stored in Hangar and no emptying or filling of tanks within the Hangar in which the 


Aircraft 1s for the time stored 


14 =e you ever made a rom for loss by fire in connection with an Aircraft or otherwise; if so, upon what 


Cc ompany or Underwriters? 


15. Do you require the Aircraft and Accessories thereon insured against Deebes and Thett? 


16. As the cost of repairs is a material factor in calculating the premium, state whe a“ you are willing to carry 


out re pairs, and upon what terms? 


17 ‘ion the Pilot suffer from any physical or other disability, such as a weak heart, a fective vision, &e.? If 


8o, give particulars 
18 Has any Company or Underwriter at any time 
(a) Ever declined your proposal? 


(6) Required an increased Premium or Special Conditions? or 


(ce) Cancelled or refused to renew your Insurance? 


write this insurance. C. H. Payne, of 
Payne & Richardson, 76 William Street, 
had this subject up with Captain Sej- 
sedted, who is interested in the Hart 
Trading Company. Fe is a member of 
the Norwegian Insurance Council. The 
Scandinavian countries are making strides 
in connection with the use of planes for 
fisheries, despatch work, freight and ex- 
press. Norway is an ideal country for 
aircraft owing to its many lakes and beau- 
tiful landing beaches. 


Heart Failure Not Covered 


The Aero Protective Company pro- 
poses to issue life insurance also, in 
amounts of $500 to $3500, covering death 
by external violence. Its policy will not 
cover heart failure in event the assured 
should die while in the air or directly in 
consequence of a flight. The rate will be 
$8 a thousand to cover a flight from New 
York to. Atlantic City, requiring 1% hours 
at the most. An hourly service has been 
arranged for between those points, so that 
the trip can be made quicker by air than 


has been the custom between Asbury Park 
by train and boat. 

This same insurance agency will sell 
property damage insurance: at a pre- 


8. Givea list of repairs or alterations in construction which have been dint to the Aire malts propose -d for Insurance 








vidunnibiliin at five per cent. Hach propo- 
sition is rated separately. Collision cover 
is being written with a deductible of 10 
per cent. On a $10,000 policy a claim 
must be for more than $1,000 before the 
insured can collect anything. Generally 
speaking fire insurance has not been of- 
fered in the United States for less than 5 
per cent. It goes as high as 10 per cent. 
on certain makes of plane. The policies 
are usually written for six months and 
follow the lines of automobile covers. 
Lloyds writes each risk, for whatever line 
desired, individually on its merits. This 
practice will obtain for some time. For 
the present there will not be anything like 
a schedule such as used for automobiles, 
based upon horsepower, list price or other 
fixed method of calculation. There are at 
present no_ specified rates. Recently 
Lloyds quoted 15 per cent. for all risks ex- 
cept theft, on an aircraft cargo of cloth 
valued at $7,000. That was in England. 
Insurance on the trial flights of the 
Sundstet plane built for the transatlantic 
trip was for $60,000 at § per cent. for fif- 
teen days. It covered during try-out 
flights for fire, property damage and what 
has not been written here before, damage 
to the plane, such as sinking or stranding. 
This plane on one of its trials fell in 


New York Bay and there was a claim on 
the policy. 

There was an insurance transaction of 
some $400,000 reported on planes bought 
in Canada. This was really for only about 
$60,000 and was for fire only. The planes 
were bought from the Canadian govern- 
ment, but beause of a disagreement few 
of them’ left Canada. 

More inquiries are being made for in- 
surance on flying boats than on any other 
class. Full cover on them, along automo- 
bile lines, costs, roughly, 20 per cent. 

Just now most of the inquiries come 
from the middle and far west where dis- 
tances are long and where there is much 
rough country. So far there have been 
few planes offered for civilian use other 
than converted military models. The real 
civilian type has not yet appeared in num- 
bers. 

Public Liability Hazard. 

Aviators say that the underwriters’ fear 
of the public liability hazard is based on 
misconception of the facts. The prevail- 
ing opinion is that when flying becomes 
general planes will be seen darting to and 
fro in all directions, over cities, any- 
where. A lieutenant who was in the fly- 
ing service abroad, and who is also an in- 
surance man, says that the public has no 
idea of how flying will be restricted and 
regulated. Many persons visualize show- 
ers of monkey wrenches and other useful 
household tools arriving unexpectedly 
through the roof. Those mathematically 
inclined calculate that a serviceable wrench 
dropped from the height of, say 6,000 feet, 
would travel sufficiently fast to get by 
several floors before stopping. In reality 
aviators do not carry loose tools; every- 
thing is made fast. 

What would happen if a motor became 
stalled while over a city the size of New 
York? How could the aviator possibly 
avoid crashing into a building or landing 
in a street? Such aviators as will be li- 
censed to fly over cities will know enough 
to fly high, say 5,000 or more feet. It is 
not generally known that if a motor stalls 
at that altitude the pilot can drift on the 


scale of ten feet for each foot he de- 
scends. This means that he could travel 
about nine miles without his motor, which 
should bring him to an improvised land- 
ing place outside any city. Besides there 
is always the likelihood that a stalled 
motor will pick up again before the 
pilot has descended far. 

Aviators traveling over new routes al- 
ways look ahead for possible landing 
places. As soon as they have passed one 
they look for another. Eventually multi- 
ple motors will be used for reliability. In 
New York City the minimum flying alti- 
tued will be 5,000 feet. 

Chambers of commerce in many cities 
are secking to have their towns included 
in the aerial routes now being mapped by 
the government. There is keen rivalry in 
this respect. No city of importance 
wishes to be left out. In fact every large 
town will seek to provide a suitable land- 
ing place for airplanes. Landing fields 
will be as common as union stations and 
every town will have one. Planes will not 
land anywhere else. They will not be 
allowed to fly over towns but around 
them. There will be aerial police in every 
large city who will make it hot for a vio- 
lator. The aerial telephone and_ tele- 
graph will make it difficult for the ven- 
turesome one to escape detection. It must 
be remembered that no legislation has yet 
heen enacted governing civilian flying. 
When there is many of the hazards of fly- 
ing will be minimized. 


Five Levels Suggested. 

England is planning laws governing 
aviation. They cover licensing of pilots; 
inspection and registration; rights of way, 
etc. Five traffic levels are suggested. 
The first 2,000 feet would be free except 
for private purposes or for landing. The 
next 2,000 feet would be for the slower 
commercial planes; 4,000 to 6,000 feet for 
faster commercial planes ; above 6,000 feet 
for official planes ; above 10,000 feet would 
he considered international space. Planes 
flying below 8,000 feet would be required 
to silence their motors. 


GOVERNMENT OFFICIAL STATISTICS; 
ACCIDENT HAZARDS OF FLYING 


Last year Orville Wright, the aviator, 
said that the peace time use of the air- 
plane will be in proportion to the safety 
provided. Before the war flying consisted 
merely of a series of experiments. After 
1914 the censorship lid was clamped down 
and since then the world has known the 
airplane only as a war engine. The wild 
scramble to produce planes suitable for 
war has resulted in some types of plane 
lacking in safety features essential for civ- 
ilian uses. The haste to train pilots and 
placing them in inferior planes has _ re- 
sulted in a degree of hazard and a cas- 
ualty list in civil life not to be 
expected. The military aspect of 
flying must be forgotten and_ the 
industry viewed from the commercial and 
pleasure angles. A new type of pilot and 
a new type of machine will be developed. 
Flying will be made safe. The expe- 
rienced, prudent pilot will be safer than 
his counterpart driving a motor car be- 
cause the later cannot always guard 
against the mistakes of other drivers. 
The air pilot will be freer from this as 
his routes will be mapped for him when 
air traffic rules are formulated. 

Aviators who see the need for imme- 
diate aircraft insurance development 
clash with the underwriters who are fram- 
ing policies because the actuaries insist in 
going back to 1908 for accident records. 
The aviators say there was no real flying 
until 1914 and statistics prior to that time 
do not reflect any condition that could 
exist now. The younger insurance men 
wish to see the new line developed and 
are even willing to ‘go up” and “see how 
safe it is,” but the older ones, those who 
have the say in determining underwriting 
policies, hold aloof. As for accepting in- 
vitations to fly—not they! 

History Will Repeat. 

In spite of what the aviators say about 
flying being safe, it should be borne in 
mind that the automobile is perfectly safe, 


but thousands upon thousands have been 
killed because of it. The question is, will 
the flying public be sane or will the expe- 
rience with the automobile be repeated, on 
a more horrifying scale. One student of 
airplane fireproofing is apprehensive lest 
the first serious loss of life kill the whole 
project of civilian flying. Is that likely? 
Automobile loads of humanity are ground 
to bits at grade crossings and next day 
there are just as many machines on the 
road. Knowledge of aviators crushed or 
burned to death will not keep people from 
flying. The aviators are doubtless right 
in saying that flying is safe, but will the 
public fly in a safe manner? Everybody 
remembers the early fear of automobiles 
and the Red Devil Days. 


Available Accident Statistics. 

The Information Branch of the Army 
Air Service has prepared for the use of 
The Eastern Underwriter, through the co- 
operation of the Manufacturers’ Aircraft 
Association, a tabulation showing how 
safe it really is to fly when reasonable 
precautions are taken. The conclusions 
are based on records kept at the various 
army training fields. Briefly, it is shown 
that there was only one fatality for each 
2,919 hours of flight, which is equivalent 
to almost 235,000 miles of travel by air. 

In underwriting this hazard structural 
defects will not count for as much as 
physical defects. Analysis of the accident 
reports on file in Washington shows that 
the majority of mishaps resulted through 
bad judgment or through physical diffi- 
culty experienced by the aviator and not 
through structural weakness in the plane 
or a defect in the engine. The official re- 
port shows the status of flying fields to 
have been as follows: 

There were 14,049 in training at the pri- 
mary fields up to December 31, 1918. Of 
that number 9,357 became reserve military 


(Continued on Page 33.) 
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EXPERIENCE RATING AUTOMOBILE CASUALTY RISKS 


By Ambrose Ryder, 


Superintendent of Bureau’s Automobile Department 

















The Automobile Experience Rating 
Plan is an endeavor to apply the theory 
of probabilities to determine whether a 
risk that has been carried for two or more 
years is really better or worse than the 
average of its kind, and to what extent 
it is likely to be either better or worse. 
In order to avoid any discussion of the 











AMBROSE RYDER 


technical features of the plan, I have 


made use of the following analogy. 


An Analogy in Hens. 


If. a farmer were in the egg business 
he would naturally wish to know the egg- 
laying proclivities of each breed of hens; 
also what lay of land, what kind of soil 
and what climates are most suitable. 
Your up-to-date farmer would even want 
to keep the records of the individual hens 
so that he might increase his output by 
selective breeding. 


Expressing the above in terms familiar 
to followers of automobile insurance 
the farmer not only wants to know his 
hens’ egg “experience” by “classes as a 
whole” and by “territories” but even for 
“individual risks.” He knows that some 
“territories” have better egg “experience” 
than others—also that the white leghorn 
“classification” has a more favorable “loss 
ratio” than the brown Plymouth Rock 
classification.” More than that, he knows 
that “individual risks” vary considerably 
within a “classification.” Some white 
leghorns are “good risks” while others are 
“poor risks.’ Your up-to-date farmer is 
therefore a believer in “experience rat- 
ing.” 

A given hen may lay an egg a day for 
three or four days, then have a bad week 
of only two or three eggs and so on dur- 
ing the year. It is only by watching the 
hen for a while that the farmer is able 
to get any “dependable experience” on 
her. He knows that a three or four days’ 
experience is not a “dependable volume 
of experience to judge the risk by, where- 
as an experience covering a period of 100 
or 200 days might be a “true guide.” 


With this introduction I will proceed 
with the Automobile Experience Rating 
Plan. 


A Small Risk. 


The general experience on automobiles 
is kept by territories and also by classifi- 
cation. The printed Manual rates are 
figured accordingly. Now let us assume 
that for the Department Store Commer- 


cial Car Classification, the experience 
shows that for each $450 in liability 
premiums received in accordance with 


present Manual rates, one liability loss is 
How can we 
determining 


expected on the average. 

make this fact in 
whether a given department store risk is 
better or worse than the average depart- 


use of 


ment store risk? 

Suppose we have a small risk located 
somewhere in Schedule 6 territory—New 
Orleans for example. Assume two trucks 
have been covered for a period of two and 
one-half years with no liability claims paid 
during that time. The present Manual 
rate for Department Stores is $70 per 
truck per year or a total of $350 for the 
experience period. As stated above, our 
general figures show that we might on 
the average expect one liability loss for 
every $450 premium. We should there- 
fore have theoretically expected 
ninths of a loss on this risk. 


seven- 


The fact that this risk really had zero 
losses when seven-ninths of a 
theoretically expected of it, is nothing un- 
usual—certainly no indication that this 
particular risk is any better than the av- 
erage. Likewise, if it had suffered one 
or even two losses during the experience 
period, with perhaps a 200 per cent loss 
ratio, no one would claim that the risk 


loss was 


was necessarily worse than the average. 
Such slight variations from normal can 
be purely matters of chance. In other 
words a risk with only $350 “experience 
premium” is altogether too small to be 
of any dependable value for experience 
rating purposes. 


Experience on Large Risks More 
Dependable. 

On the other hand let us assume that 
there were two hundred trucks instead of 
two. The experience premium would then 
be $35,000 and our figures would indicate 
that the risk, if an average Department 
Store risk, should have suffered seventy- 
eight liability losses during its two and 
one-half years experience period. Sup- 
pose the risk had actually enjoyed a per- 
fect experience—no liability losses what- 
ever. This may possibly be explained as 
a pure chance occurrence—a mere matter 
of good luck, if you please. Perhaps 
during the next two and one-half years 
the same risk would have one hundred and 
fifty-six liability losses, thereby indicat- 
ing that the risk after all was no better 
than the average. The probability, how- 
ever, that it was only a matter of chance 
or good luck that this risk suffered no 
losses whatever when as many as seventy- 
eight were expected of it, is a very slim 
probability indeed. Undoubtedly mere 
chance has considerable to do with it, but 
with such a record as that staring us in 


the face we must look around for some 
additional explanation—some side partner 
to mere chance. 

The inevitable conclusion is that auto- 
mobile risks are something like hens. It 
may have been a mere matter of chance 
if a certain white leghorn had had a 
“perfect experience” and had laid three 
hundred and sixty-five eggs in three hun- 
dred and sixty-five days. The probable 
explanation, however, is that the hen in 
question was inherently a much better 
“risk” than the average; and that mere 
chance was only partly responsible for the 
remarkable record. 


Maximum Credits. 


Now to go back to the automobile risk, 
we recognize that there must be some in- 
herent goodness about an automobile risk 
involving two hundred trucks covering a 
period of two and one-half years which 
does not have a single liability loss, so 
we give it a credit, in fact the maximum 
credit possible for a risk of that 
Each size risk has its 
credit, the theory being that of two risks 
each with perfect experience, the larger 


size. 


own maximum 


one deserves the more credit. 
was more of a task for it 
smaller one. 

In actual practice, very few risks obtain 
the maximum credit. But this maximum 
credit factor must be figured for every 
risk just the same. 
risk had exactly a 
neither good nor bad, it would receive 
neither a credit nor a debit. If the ex- 
perience had been half-way between “nor- 
mal” and “perfect” then the risk would 
receive a credit equal to half of the “maxi- 
mum credit” permissible for a risk of that 
size. The nearer the experience comes to 
being perfect, the nearer the credit figured 
approaches the maximum credit. And so 
it is that the maximum credit factor en- 
ters into every calculation. 


Debits for Bad Risks. 
Debits are figured in exactly the same 
manner. Suppose for example the ex- 
perience had been poor to the same ex- 


seing good 
than for the 


For example, if a 


normal experience, 


tent that a perfect experience is good, then 
the debit for risk would be the 
same percentage as the maximum credit 
percentage. In other words, if a com- 
pany had carried two equal sized risks 
for the same experience period and one 
had enjoyed a perfect experience while 
the other had had an experience so poor 
as to exactly offset the good experience 
of the other (the carrying company just 
breaking even on the two combined’— 
then the first risk would receive the maxi- 
mum credit permissible for a risk of that 
size while the second would receive a cor- 
responding debit. All other debits are 
figured accordingly, depending on the ex- 
tent of the poorness of the experience 
above “normal.” 


such a 


It will be seen therefore that no risk 
can receive a credit better than the maxi- 
mum credit while “the sky is the limit” 
for debits. This is as it should be, be- 
cause a risk can never be better than 
“perfect” while there is no limit to its 
possible “badness.” This accounts for the 


fact that any experience rating plan must 
of necessity produce more credits than 
debits if the premium reductions from 
Manual for credit risks are to exactly 
balance the premium overcharges for 
debit risks. One large debit will bal- 
ance three or four average credits. 

Right here it might be explained why it 
is theoretically proper to give no credit 
(or merely an infinitesimal one) for a 
risk with a perfect experience 
whereas a substantial debit is theoretical- 
ly quite the proper thing for a small risk 
Take a risk 
so small (referred to earlier in this arti- 
cle) that only seven-ninths of an average 
liability The 
that it have had no 
losses whatever is not at all remarkable 
and does not necessarily indicate that the 
risk is any better than average. But if 
that same risk had had ten liability losses, 
one would be rather skeptical of explain- 
ing the occurrence as a mere matter of 
chance—he would be strongly inclined to 
feel that “something was rotten in Den- 
mark” to occur where 


small 


with a very poor experience. 


expected of it. 
happened to 


loss was 


fact 


have ten losses 


less than one was expected. 


Large and Small Losses Separated. 

Up to this point, liability losses have 
been spoken of only in general terms. It 
has been necessary, however, to further 
complicate the experience rating plan in 
order to recognize the relative importance 
One risk might 
for example have had but one loss dur- 
ing the entire experience period—which 
loss happened to be a bad one however, 
say $5,000. Another risk of similar size 
may have had twenty-five separate losses 
amounting to only $5,000 during the same 
period. It would never do to penalize 
the first risk to the same extent as the 
second risk. 


of large and small losses. 


The experience rating plan, therefore, 
divides each risk into two parts, “Ist 500” 
Each of the risk 
is experience rated as though it were a 


and “over 500”. part 
separate piece of insurance. 


“ 


In experience rating the “Ist 500” por- 
tion of the risk, each loss under $500 is 
included—also the first $500 of each larger 
Five-eighths of the Manual public 
“Tst 500” 
(In other words, a company 
could write a $500/$500 limit policy for 
five-eighths of the rate for the 
standard $5,000/$10,000 limits). If there 
were “tst 500” losses (which means 
no losses at all) then the “1st 500” por- 
tion of the risk would receive the maxi- 
mum credit permissible for the “1st 500” 
portion of a risk of that size. The more 
losses the the credit would be. I 
the “Ist 500” losses were about normal 
there would be a debit for the “1st 500” 
portion of the risk. 


loss. 
liability premium is used as the 
premium. 


about 


no 


less 


The other three-eighths of the public 
liability Manual premium is used for the 
“over 500” portion of the risk. A separ- 
ate maximum credit factor is computed 
and this portion of the risk is also treat- 
ed entirely by itself to determine exactly 
what credit or debit it deserves. Of 


(Continued ‘on Page 18.) 
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FOUNDED 1871 








New York Office—59 John Street, New York, N. Y. 








Assets - - . - $12,590,021,57 
Liabilities - . - - 9,296,781,95 
Surplus and Voluntary Reserve 3,293,239,62 








Claims paid exceed Eighty-five Million Dollars 








A Casualty Insurance Company which 
merits your complete confidence, possessing 
great financial strength and offering unexcelled 
service to Policyholders and Agents 








Invites Applications For Agencies 
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An automobile edition of an insurance 
newspaper which does not contain an ar- 
ticle by or an expression of opinion from 
“the manager of the conference” would be 
like a performance of Hamlet without the 
melancholy Dane. The Conference 
sO many intricate situations, so much on 
the tapis. so many little inner confer- 
ences of its own, that there is always the 
utmost interest in what it 
well as the greatest curiosity as to where 
For weeks and weeks which 


has 


is doing as 
it is heading. 
have lengthened into months and months 
The Underwriter has heard the 
most fearsome rumors about the Confer- 


Eastern 


ence and the most grewsome prophesies 
about its future. Always it was going to 
be broken up; always its days were num- 
bered; always its manager was about to 
walk the plank, but nothing of the kind 
has ever happened, while the association, 
important than 
larger offices in 


growing more ever, is 
about to take Nassau 
Street. With many questions in his mind 
the representative of The Eastern Under- 
writer fixed up a date with the manager 
of the National Automobile Underwriters’ 
Conference and unburdened himself. 


Manager Richards’ Training. 


Mr. Richards has been holding down his 
present job since April 1, 1918. Before 
that he was assistant manager of the Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters for a 
few the Eastern 
Union for quite a while; and one step 


months; secretary of 
back of that was in the Henry Evans 
training the Continental. 
people say he has one of the hardest jobs 


school, Some 
to fill in insurance, but he doesn’t so re- 
gard it. He is tall, sauve, imperturbable. 

“T believe that the Conference is on a 
hetter basis than ever before,” he said in 
answer to the first question. “There is 
a better feeling; more teamwork inside 
and out. Lots of little things which were 
troublesome have been straightened out, 
end we have much planned for develop- 
ment in the future. We now have a com- 
mission rule that is equitable for the three 
classes of companies which compose the 
Conference. This was one place where 
the Conference has been a little weak in 
the past because there had been no differ- 
cntial made for the method of operation 
We 
now have practically the same rule to 
tovern all three classes of companies. The 


of the different classes of companies. 


rew commission rule takes into considera- 
i1on the method of operation of the three 
classes, marine, fire and casualty com- 
ponies. 


- Answers Rate Criticism. 
‘We rating 
schedule based for the first time the 
Taking the 


have just issued a new 
on 
experience of the companies. 
Statistics of the companies the Confer- 
«nce worked out a plan that is an im- 
provement on the old style of rating and 
will prove more and more satisfactory as 
the The experience we 
1917, and while 
not ideal it is 


time goes 


use is only for one year, 


on. 


one year’s experience is 


at least a step in the right direction.” 
At this point Mr. Richards was asked 

if he cared to comment on the widespread 

criticism that rates are too high. 

Con- 


too 


of 
not 


“Judging from the experience 
ference members the rates are 
high, particularly with reference to col- 
lision theft,” he “They may 
appear so to the average agent who forms 
his conclusion largely upon experience of 


his own office, but such conclusion is not 


and said. 


and cannot accurately reflect the experi- 
ence of the companies. Furthermore, it 
should be remembered that until the Con- 
put in operation § this 


gathering plan there had been no way to 


ference statistics 
guage the experience of a year accurate- 
ly. 
issued by insurance papers for the reason 
that they are not accurate reflections of 
pur- 


It cannot be done through the charts 


conditions for rate making 
for adjusting or 


Our members think 


actual 
re-adjusting a 
rate schedule. that 
rate schedules should be adjusted on loss 
and in 


poses ; 


cost rather than on loss ratios, 


figuring loss cost we take the liability of 
writings of the companies and the losses 
The 


unearned 


those particular writings. 


tell 


premiums before the term of the policy 


against 


charts cannot what are 


expires. " The charts’ ratios cannot show 


these. The figures might average up on 
the whole, but not for rate making pur- 
poses. Automobile underwriting insur 


ance is a seasonable business. In the East 
and West the biggest bulk of the business 
In the South and 
Pacific Coast it is pretty much the same 


comes in the Spring. 


all the year around, with some exceptions, 
of course. One member of the 
said: “In the South they buy automo 
biles when they sell cotton. If they don’t 
sell cotton they don't buy automobiles.” 


Bureau 


The New Non-Bureau Organization. 


“How do you feel about that new Bu 
the West the of 
have been making some peppery comments 


reau in officers which 


on the Conference and the Bureau?” was 
asked of Mr. Richards. 
“The business will benefit as a result 


of its organization,” he said. “Here you 
had a number of underwriting company 
units which were operating in different di- 
rections and which finally have been got- 
There 
is somewhat of an analogy between the 
the Western 
the organization of 
hoard fire insurance companies, which is 


ten together in an organization. 


new association and Insur- 


ance Bureau, non- 
now a strong organization and which is 


working in rather close relationship with 


the Western Union. Business harmony 
will be reached much quicker in dealing 
with an organization, no matter under 


what independent title it is known, than 


with individuals. The great majority of 


the companies writing automobile are 
members of the Conference, and we are 
getting a large degree of co-operation 


especially with reference to rates trom 
practically every outside company with 
one exception, a company in the South- 
We are not getting complete co- 
from 


west. 


operation regarding commissions 


some of the outside companies. One of 
the best known non-Bureau casualty com- 
panies which has refused to join the new 
Chicago organization is a strong advocate 
of fusion among all companies. 


Fusion in Automobile Insurance. 

“And this brings up the question of 
fusion. A plan will be submitted soon 
to a committee of twelve prominent com- 
pany officials, six fire and marine and six 
casualty, which it is hoped will fuse all 
the different 
automobile 


underwriting interests in 


insurance. President Clough 
is now working on the plan in conjunc- 
tion with Counsel Hartwell Cabell. There 
are many reasons for closer co-operation 
of all At the present time the 
casualty 


interests. 
companies and the marine and 
lire companies write two common lines, 


viz.: collision and property damage. We 
have a working arrangement with the 
Bureau on the question of rates. We use 


the same rates, but owing to the differ- 
ences in the operation of the three classes 
of companies it is difficult to get enough 
co-operation on the question of commis 
sions. companies 


The casualty operate 


mostly on the branch office and general 
agency plan; to which, as a rule, they pay 
more commission than the fire and marine 
Now, it is 
thought that if we get a fusion of all in 


companies pay their agents. 
terests, bringing them under control of 
one central body, that the differences can 
he ironed out. The plan would probably 
be for the casualty companies to have the 


lia 


principal say as to the making of 

bility and property damage rates, while 
the fire and marine companies would have 
the dominant voice in making of theft 


and collision rates. A central fusion plan 
should also provide for some central con 
trol of all matters relating to automobile. 
Canadian underwriters have formed such 
With fusion we feel that 
situations 
Missouri, 


an association. 


there would be such 
that 


while outside organizations could not play 


no open 


as recently ordered for 


the Conference against the Bureau and 
vice-versa.” 
Discusses Commission. 

Mr. Richards was asked if he would 
make some comments upon the commis 
sion situation. He replied: 

“The question of getting Philadelphia 
commissions in shape is temporarily in 
the hands of a local committee, consist 
ing of Messrs. Coyle, Chase and Hare. 


They have drafted a constitution to pre 


sent to local agents and they are taking 


it up with agents to see whether or not 


some agreement cannot be reached by a 


large percentage of the agents. As far 
as the Conference is concerned the ques- 
tion of commissions and the number of 


agents is of interest. There have been 
two or three propositions made, one that 
there be a single agency and that the com 
missions should be limited to 25 per cent 
to agents, and brokerage 15 per cent. I 
think most of the agents in Philadelphia 
favor that, but I do not think you can get 
companies to limit the number of agents 
to one in Philadelphia. I believe we could 


get an agreement to have agencies limited 


to two. If Philadelphians can agree upon 
some commission plan I am sure the ma- 
jority of the companies would be willing 


to try it out. 


Situation In Chicago 
“As a result of the adoption in Chicago 
at the of the national 
rule, each one of the local 
conferences is pledged to reduce as rap- 


annual meeting 


commission 


idly as possible the number of excepted 
cities. These are points at which com 


mission of 25 per cent has been author- 


ized in the past. The country-wide com- 
mission is 20 per cent. The desire of the 
Conference in order to limit the acquisi- 
tion cost to companies is to eliminate all 
of the excepted cities, and have only the 
Metropolitan districts, consisting of 
New York, Philadelphia, Pitts- 
burgh, Chicago and San Francisco, pay 


six 
Be ston, 


more than 20 per cent, the belief being 


that if we can get the acquisition cost 
down to a point which seems to be ade- 
quate in comparison with the commis- 
sions paid in other lines of insurance 


that rates can be lowered. There is small 
chance of cutting down the rates unless 
we can cut down the acquisition cost. 
The rate of commissions paid agents for 
automobile insurance is regarded as high. 
It takes less time to write automobile in- 


surance, and premiums are larger.” 


Future Development. 

Mr. Richards was asked along what line 
the Conference is planning to develop its 
activities. 

“For one thing,” he said, “we hope to 
bring a closer relationship between the 

and the 
with the 
central 


detective bureaus of the country 
local conferences, 

ultimate of 
control similar to what is now being done 
the There is a 
closer working the 
Pacific Coast, Southern and Western theft 


automobile 


object establishing 


with local conferences. 


association between 


bureaus and the local conferences than 
there is in the East, but steps have al- 
ready been taken to alter that condition 
in the East. The Eastern theft bureau 


will be enlarged, with new men added, 


and it will have larger quarters on the 
same floor with the Conference at 140 Nas- 
sau Street. At the same time, the theft 


bureau here is run entirely independently 
of the Conference; membership in one 
does not necessarily imply membership in 
the other. 

“We have established here in the Metro- 
politan district stamping or auditing bu- 
reaus through which bureau all automo- 


bile dailies are required to go 
Central Distribution Bureau. 
“We also hope to have in operation be- 
the this the 
distribution bureau, whereby collision and 


fore close of year central 
property damage manuals, list price books, 
and all pamphlets of every kind will be 
available. There is endless waste under 
the present system of companies sending 


rates and other printed matter of Con- 


ference and Bureau activities direct to 
agents. This literature should come from 
a central office to avoid duplication. It is 


(Continued on Page 16.) 
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American Companies for American Agents 





Automobile Insurance 


COVERING LOSS BY 


Fire Collision 
Theft Property Damage 
Transportation Explosion 


Accidental or External Discharge of Water 
Tornado, Cyclone or Windstorm 
Earthquake 


AGENTS MAY WRITE OWN POLICIES, OR OUR DEPARTMENT OFFICES WILL 
WRITE THEM UPON APPLICATION, AS THE AGENT PREFERS 


PROMPT ATTENTION TO CLAIMS UNEXCELLED PROTECTION WARRANTED 
WE SPECIALIZE IN FLEET RATES ON COMMERCIAL CARS 





AMERICAN EAGLE FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


Pacific Coast Department: . es 
: . Cash Capital 
Insurance Exchange Bldg., 


San Francisco ONE MILLION DOLLARS 


Western Department: 
i37 S$. LaSalle St., 
Chicago 





THE CONTINENTAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


Pacific Coast Department: tas Western Department: 
Insurance Exchange Bldg., Cash Capital sae. &. Ladatle. St. 
San Francisco TEN MILLION DOLLARS Chicago 





FIDELITY-PHENIX FIRE INS. CO. of New York 





Pacific Coast Department: Western Department: 
Insurance Exchange Bldg,, Cash Copital - $2.500,000 137 S. LaSalle St., 
San Francisco Chicago 

d _ HOME OFFICES: 80 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


HENRY EVANS, President 




















Applications for agencies may be made to any of the offices listed, or to A. H. Grupe, Manager of Automobile Department 
with headquarters at the Home Office. 
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Retrospect And Some Prophecies 


By Carroll E. Robb, 


National Automobile Underwriters’ Conference 














Not long ago five men, in street cor- 
ner convention assembled, who do not 
commonly agree upon any subject un- 
the pit of 

this: That every 
connected with the automobile business 


der deep heaven, agreed 


upon mortal soul 
and with the insurance of it was a 
rogue and a rascal, and the business 
itself a cross between high seas piracy 
less the romance of it, and common 
They 
called up in brief review the man who 


swindling less the delicacy of it. 


makes a car, the man who sells it, the 


man who repairs it, the broker who 
solicits the insurance, the agent who 


solicits the broker, the underwriter who 
solicits the agent; and they condemned 
them each and every one without ran 
commutation or 


some, benefit of 


clergy. 


Being insurance men, it was of course 


the insurance of automobiles which 
especially caught the fine eye of their 
indignation—they damned the 


and garage man only in passing, and 


dealer 


by way of giving background to the 
they found that 
struggling offshoot of the underwriting 
profession the 
These gentlemen 
bittered 


yicture—and upon 
] I 


of original sin. 
doubt 
(one of them has dyspepsia) 


brand 
were no em- 
and very likely hasty in their judgment 
(four of them did and two of them do 
believe that Dr. Cook found the North 
Pole); but the fact is, that fire insur- 
ance men in general look upon the au- 
tomobile branch with a somewhat side- 
long glance. 

For this, as for warts on a toad, there 
is no doubt a reason. 


The Railroad Business. 


Some call it a game, some call it a 
business—nobody calls it a profession. 
And yet its progress, its troubles, its 
amiable weaknesses, are no more dif- 
ferent from of the 
spectable professions than 
from another. Years and years ago, 
when the Brooklyn Bridge was still a 
new thing and a sight worth seeing, 


those most re- 


one flea 


and the cartoonists made wicked fun of 
the hurtling around Dead 
Man's Curve, a no less respectable pro- 
than that of railroading had 
fallen upon very questionable days. By 
rate cutting, rebating, ticket scalping, 
recklessness of all sorts, the railroad 
men had brought to their business a 
state of brisk and brilliant chaos, and 
to themselves a popular repute rivalled 
only by Captain Kidd 
brothers. 

The 
have a 


cable cars 


fession 


or the James 
details of their troubles 
strangely familiar air. The 
roads Serving a certain city entered in- 
to a gentleman’s agreement—the sort 
that leaves every gentleman free to 
change his mind. They made rates, 
and swore that they would stick to 
them. The shippers of the city dis- 
covered with surprise and pain their 
old concessions withdrawn, and noth- 
ing but the cold uncomfortable tariff 
to be got for love or bullying. But 
they were not without resource; they 


very 


combined in turn, not to demand lower 
rates but to place all of their business, 
or as much of it as could be squeezed 
with the smallest 
railroad of the lot—at tariff rates. 


miserable 
The 
other roads, beholding with astonish- 


in, most 


ment this new flow-of the business, ac- 
counted for the by 
bluntly charging the favored one with 
bad faith. 
indictment with indignation but with no 
sort of 


unaccountable 
The accused repudiated the 
success. The other railroads, 
inquiring tearfully of the shippers the 
reason for the strange perversion, were 
met 
the 


beards, those 


with grave and knowing smiles; 


shippers wagged their — silvery 
of them who had any, and 
The railroad men, in an 


uncontradicted 


said nothing. 


anguish of suspicion, 


went and did to each other as each sup- 


posed the other had done to him. The 
agreement was off, the rates were cut, 
the shippers got cheap charges and 


the railroads 


red-hot competition and financial 


abominable service, and 
got 
embarrassment. How many a conces- 


sion has been got in the dark corners 
of the insurance world by methods not 
different from these? 

Sut the railroads fell for good or ill 
into the grasp of a profession more an- 


cient, more experienced, more hard of 


heart or more far-sighted than their 
own. In _ brief, they fell into the 
clutches of the bankers, and in the 
language of the day were shown the 
whip. Ruin must be averted, property 
built up, efficiency improved; and so 


rate wars and murderous competition 
must the of the 
Railroading became rather more a pro- 


go buccaneers. 


way 
fession, and rather less a guerrilla raid. 


The Insurance Producer 


Now, there is no reason why insur- 


ance, even automobile insurance, 
should not be as sound a profession as 
itself. If any 


line of endeavor calls for professional 


railroading of banking 
service and stability, surely insurance 
does so. Indeed, the actuarial end of 
it is admittedly a profession, and, in 
consequence, is rather poorly paid, but 
the producing or “practical” end of it 
is still a joyous and a precarious adven- 
The actuary, like the mathemati- 
and the 
world ruled by scientific principle as 


ture. 


cian astronomer, knows a 


settled as the courses of the stars; but 


the salesman (so the salesman tells 
you) knows nothing of the sort. 
Doubtless, (says the same salesman,) 
doubtless the good Lord might have 


made a world in which all men are hon- 
est, and things go as they should; but 
doubtless He never did. 


And yet it is in this very field of the 
producing manager that there lies the 
greatest opportunity for talent 
strictly professional sort, and in which 
the prospect that the lack of such tal- 
ent will result in a smash is the very 
In the long run, what with 


of a 


brightest. 
the rough usage of an unfeeling world, 
with the sifting 
the 


and what search and 


of the years, sales executive who 





possesses nothing but a credulous ear 
for his competitor’s misdoings, and a 
blazing readiness to cut a rate, is no 
ort of match for the man who studies 
his work and keeps his principles. 


A Word About Automobile Managers. 


Nor is it only in the basic quality of 
honesty that severe tests are laid down, 
that 
not only in misfortune, but usually in 


and failure to meet them results 


a total misunderstanding of the causes 
of that misfortune. It is not every man 
who makes a good executive or sales 
to 
accountant or adjuster or examiner with 


manager; and take a well meaning 


outside those 
the 
managing a producing department, is 


no sort ot capacity 


branches and him at task of 


set 


to waste the man and ruin the depart 


ment. By a dispensation of 


strange 
Providence, in no way peculiar to the 
insurance business, a out of 


Man gets 


his work just about what he puts into 
it—“take what you will,” say the gods, 
and pay for it.” A good and conscien 
tious underwriter is no more certain to 
than 


to 


be an able executive an cnergetic 


salesman is certain be a careful ex 


aminer. Yet in many automobile de 
partments a man of limited expericnce 
and not too great capacity for growth 


is expected to display versatility as 


great as the reflecting facets of a hun 


dred-faced diamond, and ability to 
grapple with problems requiring the 


A well schooled 


office underwriter, for example, is set 


very highest resource. 


at the task of studying and conciliating 


and guiding the activities of a field 
force grown gray along quite other 
lines and looking upon automobile 


business as a troublesome upstart; or a 
man proficient in the mechanics of cars 
and the adjustment of losses upon them 
is made to assume the multiple delicate 
and exacting diplomacies of a_ sales 
manager; or a man of no ability to win 
such a position in a fire branch is given 
in an automobile department responsi 
bility for the finicky business of agency 
superintendence. In short, if anybody 
automobile 


of 


must be good enough to pass muster. 


is good enough to run an 


department, then any sort results 


How Agency System Started. 


business has an 
broad ability. 


The automobile ag- 


The 


world moves, for everybody, at a toler- 


gravated need of 
ably speedy pace, and yesterday's won 


der is today’s commonplace. Long, 
long ago the notion that an underwriter 
might sit in his office and “accept” the 


desk 


business that came to his gave 
way to the agency system with its field 
force and “fine tooth comb.” This 
agency system itself is undergoing 


revolution; neither agents nor special 


agents are of yesterday’s type; the 
world has moved, and they with it 
Greater capacity is demanded, and a 


very much broader range of powers. 
But more pressing and more rapid than 
fire business is the evolution of 
Here it is only 


and the world which is moving; 


in the 
the 
time 


automobile. not 
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it is the business itself which is new, 
and springing up in new forms. And 
the demands upon the executive in 


charge are special and important. 


that 
production increases the effi- 
the of 
that contrariwise 
it increases the cost and the difficulty 
At the present 


very manufacturer knows 
quantity 
ciency and decreases cost fac- 


tory operation; but 
of the selling problem. 
stage, the capacity of big business to 
wares seems to have out- 
of them. 
Selling effort is great, visibly straining 


manulacture 


run its capacity to dispose 


under a burden; and selling cost is high 
in almost all lines. Some say that the 


cost is altogether disproportionate to 


the service; but this question of selling 
like the fretful 


thing to handlk 


costs, 


porcupine, is a 


dainty 


Now, automobile insurance is for the 
unlike that 
over- 


moment in a situation not 


of a manufacturer enormously 


produced. he capacity of the market 


is measured not the growth of the 


automobile business itself, but by the 


by 


measure set by the existing and totally 
business of insurance. In 
the twenty 
odd companies now writing automobile 


different lire 


other words, hundred and 
business find their writing capacity al- 
ready fully cd veloped by their fire busi- 
growth 
about it, and no sort of apportionment 


ness; there has been no slow 


of carrying capacity to automobile busi- 
The companies had their wares 
all ready for sale before they undertook 


hess. 


to sell them; and, by a curious doubling 


of the difficulty, they found their ordi- 
nary channels of sale diminished as 
their need for them increased. The 


agency plant, built up about the fire busi- 
ness upon the principle of several com- 
panies in one office and a division of 
business, proved quite unsuited to the 
the of 
panies hungry for the whole of a busi- 


task of satisfying horde com- 


ness which needs no division. 


Tremendous Development Ahead. 


The emergency thus created can and 


will be met in only one way—by the 


intelligent 


development 


application ol capacity. 


There is a_ tremendous 
ahead of the automobile business, and 
there will be enough to go around; no- 
body can get a monopoly in any branch 
of insurance unless they likewise get a 
monopoly in brains, a thing beyond the 
reat h OT 
But the 


automobile 


speculation of mortal plan- 


man of narrow gauge, 


(like the 


chauffeur in the play,) only because he 


ning 


} 


who is an man, 


is no good for anything clse, cannot 
urvive in so fierce a scramble. The 
rate cutter, too, the man who has no 
resource but bribery, will neither en- 


dure to a ripe age nor make profit for 


his company in the interval of his tar- 


rying. 


Che man who succeeds will no doubt 
do so by new methods—that is to say, 
by methods as old as Moses which no- 
body happened to notice before. There 
As the mere 
~ (Continued on Page 16.) 


is magic in small things. 
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WHY do Automobile Owners buy AZETNA-AUTO POLICIES? 


Because they recognize the absolute financial security of the tna 
Companies 


Because they know the £tna reputation for Real Service and for 
_ prompt, fair settlements 


Because they secure COMPLETE COVERAGE in one policy. 


WHY do #£tna-izers sell AX TNA-AUTO POLICIES? 


Because the AXtna-Auto Combination Policy is a convincing story on 
automobile insurance—“complete in one issue” 


Because Atna Service really builds business for Agents 


Because /Etna business stays on the books. 


WHY are the Atna-Auto Companies the largest automobile insurers in 
the world? 


Because over 10,000 loyal AXtna Agents have found that it pays to be 
/Etna-izers 


Because the clients of these 10.000 agents have found that it pays to be 
Etna-ized 


Because A2tna reputation is built on performance. 


For further particulars address 


AUTOMOBILE DEPARTMENT 


ETNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
ETNA CASUALTY & SURETY COMPANY 
AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Drawer 1341, Hartford, Conn. 
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By A. W. Whitney, 


National Workmen’s Compensation Service Bureau 
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ERA OF CO-OPERATION IN AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE 








There has never been as good co- 
operation in the field of Automobile 
insurance as at present. A few years 
ago the situation was different. There 
was order among the casualty com- 
panies within the Bureau, an imperfect 
co-operation among the fire and ma- 
tine companies, while the casualty 
companies outside the Bureau were 
each a law unto itself. The overlap- 
ping field between the fire companies 
and the casualty companies, namely 
property-damage and _ collision, was 


kept in o.der in a_ happy-go-lucky 
kind of way. 

The first improvement came with 
the formation among the fire com- 


panies of the National Automobile Un- 
derwriters Conference. Coincidently 
came an arrangement for the settlement 
bya joint committee of the Bureau and 
the Conference of matters that inter- 
ested both. Since that time in the field 
of property damage and collision there 
has come to be complete co-operation 
both in the making of rates and in their 
issuance. 

There was a time a few years ago 
when the Bureau could not see the pos- 
sibility of anything but complete co- 
operation; that is a Company was either 
a member of the Bureau or it was 
wholly independent; there was no in- 
termediate ground. A year or two ago, 
however, there was a definite recog 
nition by the Bureau of the fact that 
much was to be gained through even 
partial co-operation. This came about 
partly as an outgrowth of the service 
the Bureau was giving to all types of 
carriers in the furnishing of manuals 
and other supplies, but it came to a 





— 


head through the necessity of matching 
the uniformity of procedure among the 
fire companies in the field of property 
damage and collision with a similar 
uniformity among the casualty com- 
panics. 

The relationship which was then es- 
tablished with some of the outside com- 
panies has grown continuously more 
cordial and the co-operation continu- 
ously more complete. 

Both Bureaus Co-operating. 

The formation recently of an asso- 
ciation of ten of the leading outside 
casualty companies has resulted in prac- 
tically complete co-operation in the 
field of pleasure car rates. This rela- 
tion between the Service Bureau and 
the new Bureau is being maintained at 
present through informal conferences 
and, with a broadened field of co-opera- 
tion, will probably lead to something 
more permanent in the future. 

This satisfactory condition is due 
primarily to the fact that there has been 
a steady improvement in rate-making 
methods and a closer and closer ap- 
proximation to correctness in the actual 
rates. In the last year or two the work 
of the Bureau in the automobile field 
has developed amazingly and mainly in 
the direction of greater refinement and 
accuracy in rating procedure. The his- 
tory of the development of rate-making 
in Workmen’s Compensation is now be- 
ing repeated in the automobile field. 

This is the primary reason for the 
ability of the companies to get together. 
It is sometimes possible to hold com- 
panies together on a wrong basis; there 
is, however, only one basis on which 
they naturally and inevitably come to- 


gether of their own volition and that is 
right methods and right rates. The co- 
operation in the automobile field is 
therefore encouraging and for this rea- 
son significant. 


AUTOMOBILE AGENTS 
ENTERTAIN AUTO TRADE. 


Two Hundred Dealers and Salesmen 
Attend Smoker of Hoover & Diggs, 
Company, Pittsburgh. 


A new idea in automobile insurance 
was recently inaugurated by the Hoover 
& Diggs Company, Pittsburgh, when 
they invited the leading automobile 
dealers and salesmen of the city to a 
smoker at an automobile club. The 
event was described by a Pittsburgh 
paper as follows: 

“The rooms of the Pittsburgh Auto- 
mobile Club were crowded Friday night 
after the auto show with more than 200 
local automobile, accessory and tire 
salesmen and dealers as guests of 
Hoover & Diggs Co., who gave their 
regular semi-annual smoker, as_ has 
been their custom for several years. 

“From the time they assembled at 
10:30 until the program was completed, 
there was not a dull moment and a jol- 
lier, better-natured gathering could not 
be imagined. The entire show has been 
such a success this spring, and the re 
sults so satisfactory to all of the sales- 
men as well as the dealers, that every 
one entered into the spirit of the eve 
ning’s enjoyment, pronouncing the af 
fair a complete success. 

“While the absence of many well- 
known in automobile circles was no 
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ticeable, due to the war, yet this num- 
ber was more than made up by new 
men, which indicates that the dealer 
are planning to meet this season’s un- 
usual demand, already apparent for cars 
of all makes. Led by the Greater Pitts- 
burgh quartet, all the new and popular 
songs were sung. A “jazz magician” 
added to the evening's fun in addition 
to several other events of unusual na 
ture. This smoker, which is the only 
social affair of Auto Show Week for 
the salesmen and dealers, has come to 
be a permanent feature and is looked 
forward to by all who attend.” 


TIRES OF ALL SIZES 

After all the praise of the plan pro 
posed by tire manufacturers to limit the 
number of sizes made so that eventu 
ally there would be only nine sizes of 
pneumatics made, it appears that the 
scheme is not to be followed. An- 
nouncement is made by the National 
Automobile Chamber of Commerce that 
all restrictions on tires adopted as war 
measures have been removed. Tires of 
all sizes will be made as long as there 
is a demand for them by the public. 

The merits -of the plan to cut down 
the number of sizes, so that instead of 
258 there would be eventually only 
nine, appeared at the time to be so 
strong that cvery one was impressed 
with the good sense of it. The sizes 
were not arbitrarily cut out, but the 
schedule was graduated so that not 
until November 1, 1920, would it have 
been completely in operation. The ad- 
vantages to dealers in having to stock 
a vastly smaller number of sizes were 
also obvious 


OWNER HAS SMALL CHANCE, 
When the professional automobile thief 
makes up his mind to get a certain car, 
that vehicle is doomed, because these men 
are recruited from the motor mechanic 
class. They know as much about the 
construction of any car as the man who 
designed it or the manufacturer who built 
it. No lock can do more than delay the 
operations of these professional thieves. 
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FIRE EXPLOSION — WAR USE AND OCCUPANCY 
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Underwriting and Agency Angles on the Automobile Insurance Situation 
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The Eastern Underwriter has asked 
two prominent automobile insurance 
underwriters, Dr. R. S. Keelor, man- 
ager of the liability department of the 
United States Casualty, and P. H. Will- 
mott, secretary of the Agricultural In- 
surance Company, of Watertown, N. 
Y., for their views on the new auto- 
mobile rating system and its probable 


effect on the business. Their views 
follow: 
Dr. Keelor said: - 


“The new automobile rating system 
is the outgrowth of hearings held dur- 
ing the past months by the 
Board of Referees of the National 
Workmen’s Compensation Service Bu- 


twelve 


reau respecting competitive conditions 
existing in various parts of the coun- 
try. The serious inequalities of the 
former horse-power rating plan hav- 
ing been recognized months ago. 


Constructed Upon Scientific Basis 

“The introduction of 
ments in the plan as it now exists, is 
possible, and perhaps probable; but 
speaking generally, the plan, although 
brought out in an emergency incident 
to the precipitation of a rate war in 
the State of Missouri, is constructed 


some refine- 


upon a scientific basis, and the gen- 
eral level of the rates accurately re- 
flects actual experience upon a con- 
siderable volume of and 
may therefore be regarded as fairly 
reliable. 

“The existing level of rates was es- 
tablished for the primary purpose of 
attracting the patronage of automo- 
bile owners in those sections of the 
country where traffic is comparatively 
uncongested and the indications are 
that the companies will write a con- 
siderable volume of automobile insur- 
ance in localities where they have 
heretofore written but little, and it 
seems to me necessary that this result 
should be attained as a condition prec- 
edent to the making of any underwrit- 
ing profit automobile insurance 
under the present plan and existing 
rates.” 

Mr. Willmott’s view 

“You ask our views respecting the 
new automobile rating system and its 
probable effect on the business. 

“We believe that the method is 
improvement over the old and a step 
in the right direction. Any effort 
looking toward the making of each 
hazard carry itself seems to us desir- 


business, 


on 


follows: 


an 


able and will give greater stability to 
the business. It has been a general 
complaint of agents that the Automo- 
bile business does not renew without 
involving a great deal of time in edu- 
cating, and some agents will not han- 
dle the business on this account. 
“We think there are indications al- 
ready of owners continuing their fire 
insurance on cars after the first year 
to a greater extent than before, made 
possible by the reduction in rates for 
this hazard on the older models. 
“We incline to the opinion that still 
further reduction could be made in 


this regard as we believe there is a 
large reservoir of profitable business 
for the companies not now availed of. 

“To a-great extent we have forced 
the desirable automobile owner off our 
books after his car has become two 
years old and to extent after 
the first year. Once educated to go 
without insurance he is just as likely 
when he another 


some 


to not insure 

new Car. 
“Whatever moral hazard there is in 

the older models cannot be cared for 


gets 


by high rates. 
“The 


promptly secure return of any premi- 


dishonest owner can very 


um a company charges him. 


“That situation must be controlled 
by proper regulation of insurance to 
value. 

“If further reduction of fire rates 


calls for increases on the other cover- 
ages, well and good. We will 
have scientific rating until rates are 
adequate for each hazard and not ex- 


never 


cessive for any. 


The Valued Form 

“We are tempted to advert here to 
the question of the valued form inas- 
much as it has its influence on rates. 
It has its champions, but it is difficult 
to claim that it is not a progenitor of 
bad That it can be made to 
pay by a proper extra charge is, we 
think, the point. This form 
may be perfectly proper, in fact desir- 
able, in the regular marine and trans- 
portation classes where the property 
covered is out of the hands and care 
of the owner, but to apply it to a 
quickly depreciating mobile property 
left in the hands of the owner does 
not seem good underwriting and will 
defy any equable*rating scheme. 

“If we seem for a 
comer into the business, we will plead 
in extenuation that we did not seek 
the opportunity to express ourselves. 

The Eastern Underwriter asked sev- 
eral agents to tell it what was the most 
pertinent aspect of the automobile sit- 
uation from their viewpoint. The fol- 
lowing letter from Fred J. Cox, secre- 
tary of Boynton Bros. & Company, 
Perth Amboy, N. J., was one of the 
most interesting received: 

“Tt would appear to me that the out- 
standing feature of the automobile bus- 
iness today from the standpoint of the 
agent is the intense feeling on the part 
of the public that automobile rates are 
entirely too high. 

“T saw this illustrated at a hearing I 
attended in the New Jersey Legislature 
on the question of ‘reciprocal inter-in- 
surance.’ The New Jersey agents’ asso- 
ciation was represented at this hearing 
in opposition to proposed laws intro- 
dued for the sole purpose of taking care 
of the automobile owners of the state 


morals. 


beside 


audacious new- 


who felt they were being unjustly 
treated in the matter of rates. The 
president of the Associated Motor 


Clubs of New Jersey, together with var- 
ious jitney men, was emphatic in ex- 
pression. They not only criticized the 


rates as being exhorbitant, but dis- 
cussed the expense ratio, finding fault 
with it as being too high. They wanted 
a law passed which would permit them 
to insure themselves at approximately 
one-half prevailing stock company 
rates. 

“While much that they said was ex- 
travagant there is no question but that 
there is a everywhere 
outside of insurance circles that under- 
writers are assessing the public entirely 


strong feeling 


too much for automobile rates. 

“There should be a great deal of pub- 
lic work done to make the 
of an automobile realize that he is get- 
ting a square deal. If automobile rates 


purchaser 


really are too high they should be low- 
ered. 

“The public does not seem to under- 
stand the service given by the insurance 
agent, which accounts for some of the 
comments made at this particular hear- 
ing relative to the agents’ commission. 
Some of the automobile 
what they think in the public press or 
at legislative hearings seem to feel that 
the agent is paid for doing work. 
These are some of the things that 
should receive attention from the com- 
panies in order to dispel public miscon- 


men who tell 


no 


ception of insurance and its representa- 
tives.” 

W. M. Dickinson, of the W. M. Dick- 
inson Co., Trenton, and former presi- 
dent of the Underwriters’ 
of New Jersey, had this to say of the 
automobile from 
the viewpoint of the agent: 


Association 


insurance situation, 

“For some years past we have not 
been able to understand the viewpoint 
of the casualty For 
stance, compensation insurance is com- 
pulsory in the State of New Jersey, but 
it is possible to become a self-insurer 
under certain conditions which are not 
open to very many people. 

“Two or three years ago a contract 
was given to raze a brick 
building in this city and we made an 
effort to cover the compensation insur- 
ance of the wreckers in conference com- 
panies and were told by all of them 
that they did not write 
compensation insurance, it being on the 
prohibited list. Technically, the build- 
ing could not be taken down as the con- 


companies. in- 


five-story 


this class of 


tractor was unable to obtain compensa- 
tion insurance and he could not become 
a self-insurer because he was not large 
enough and the only way that he could 
take the building down was to run the 
chance of breaking the State law and to 
pay a fine of $1 em- 
ployee. 


a day for each 


Wrote About Facts, Got Little Satis- 
faction. 

“We wrote to one of the large cas- 
ualty companies setting forth the facts 
and stated that, in our opinion, the com- 
panies were driving the people of this 
State into the formation of a State fund 
to carry and 
the only answer we ever had to this 
communication was that “For your in- 


compensation insurance 


formation there is no State Fund in the 
State of New Jersey.” We wrote on this 
letter “Nobody home” and sent it back 
to the company, but since that time the 
casualty companies have formed a pool 
for taking care of hazardous risks. 

“We contended at the time that there 
was some rate of premium per $100 of 
payroll which would pay for the carrying 
of the risk and that the companies 
should not force the formation of a 
State fund by refusing to write the class 
but this argument did not seem to get 
them. 

New rates have been recently pub- 
lished for both fire and liability insur- 
ance on automobiles and we can see no 
justice to the public whatsoever in the 
system adopted. 

“Liability rates are quoted on the list 
price of automobiles and in this terri: 
tory (No. 6) they work out as follows: 

“A 1918 Hudson Super-six, two pas- 
senger roadster lists at $1,650 and takes 
a liability rate to people injured of 
$31.50. A 1918 Hudson town car lists 
at $3,750 and takes a liability rate of 
$41.50, a difference of $10 for identically 
the same horse power engine. 

“Again, a Packard 1917, five passen- 
ger phaeton, lists at $3,050, and takes a 
liability rate of $36.50, whereas a 1918 
live passenger phaeton lists at $4,800), 
and takes a liability rate of $41.50. The 
engines in these two cars are practically 
identical as are the cars themselves 
and it is, in our opinion, an injustice to 
the car owners to make any difference 
in the price. 

“Under the old system A. L. A. M. 
rating, a Mercer car which is built in 
this city, took the same liability rate as 
a Ford car, each having the same horse 
power rating and anybody who knows 
anything knows that the Mercer is a 
much faster and heavier car than the 
Ford. 

Fire and Theft Rates. 

“In regard to the fire and theft rates 
in this territory it is our opinion that 
there is too much difference in the rate 
on a car listing at $1,700 and a car list- 
ing at $1,800. If the owner of a new 
car listed at $1,800 wishes to insure it 
he is charged a rate of $2.15 per $100, 
or a premium $38.70, but the man who 
buys a new car for $1,700 is obliged to 
pay a rate of $4.25 per $100, which pro- 
duces a premium of $72.25, a difference 
of $33.55. We are unable to understand 
why it is that $1,800 of insurance on an 
$1,800 car can be purchased for $38.70 
whereas $1,700 of insurance on a $1,700 
car costs $72.25. 

“High-grade insurance agents in this 
State would be glad to have those who 
make the automobile insurance rates 
tell them how the rates are made up 
and what justification there is for them, 
so that we can explain the whele mat- 
ter to the insuring public. We have 
asked several representatives of our 
own companies and have never been 
able to obtain an answer satisfactory or 
otherwise. 

“There was introduced into the Leg- 
islature of the State of New Jersey this 
year several bills authorizing ‘Recipro- 
cals and Inter-insurers to do business in 
this State and to write the different 
classes of automobile insurance, but 
these bills were so badly drawn that 
they did not pass the House, but it is 
our opinion that a properly drawn bill 
would easily pass both Houses and if 
this takes place the automobile insur- 
ance companies will be obliged at least 
to make rates which agents can justify 
to the public. 

(Continued on Page 20.) 
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Automobile Insurance 





LANCE over the evening papers. Note the alarming increase of thefts of 
motor cars reported. Then write to the nearest General Agent of the 


Hartford Fire Insurance Company 


Hartford, Connecticut. 


C. S. TIMBERLAKE, General Agent 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


W. R. PRESCOTT, General Agent DUGAN & CARR, General Agent 
ATLANTA, GA. CHICAGO, ILL. 


DIXWELL HEWITT, General Agent 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 





Kxternal Discharge of Water. 


Are you ready for the spring automobile rush? 
o ‘ Pa] 








The Hartford Accident and 
Indemnity Company 











Hartford agents are equipped to sell automobile owners complete insur- 
ance, for the policies of the Two Hartfords include lire, Theft, Collision, Full 


Liability, Property Damage, Tornado, Cyclone, Earthquake and Accidental and 


The Hartford Fire Insurance Co. 
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STRAY THOUGHTS ON AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE | 


By J. D. Whitney, 
The Travelers 








Only seven cars were exhibited at the 
first automobile show, nineteen years ago, 
in New York City. The New York po- 
lice arrested any automobilist who drove 
around streét corners at a greater speed 
than four miles on hour—a very. good law 
because the models were so absurd-look- 
ing in those days that people were likely 
to fall under them while they were star- 
ing at them. 


What a long way the automobile in- 
dustry has gone since then! There are 
tive or six million cars in America today, 
including about a half-million commercial 
trucks. At the New York show in Janu- 
ary more than sixty makes were exhibited. 

While many states are trying, by law, 
to reduce the number of accidents, the 
tremendous increase of automobiles and 
the crowded condition of the roads have 
largely offset the good effect of the safety 
movements. 


Automobile Business of the Future. 

It was estimated last year that 
every mile of surfaced road in the United 
States there were fourteen other cars be- 
sides yours. Fourteen chances of acci- 
dents! This, of course, is the average 
and is bad enough, but anybody who has 
down Michigan Boulevard in 
Chicago or Fifth Avenue in New York, 
knows that big streets nowadays are more 
like railroad yards than well-behaved thor- 
oughfares. 
the traffic policemen actually encourage 


on 


traveled 


In the average American city 


speed, because at less than eighteen miles 
traffic coagulates. 

We can hardly imagine what the de- 
velopment of the automobile business will 
be in the next decade. Already twenty- 
states have made = appropriations 
amounting to $300,000,000 for the building 
of thousands of miles of surfaced roads, 
and a still largér amount is available in 
the form of government aid. Some of 
the states which built wonderful highways 
in the past have suddenly realized that 
14 to 16 feet is not wide enough and 
are preparing to spend millions more in 
widening the roads. 


one 


This is necessary 


hecause of the increasing use of auto- 
trucks for 


irom city to city. 


mobile transporting freight 


New Use for Motor Trucks. 

sig business men freely predict that the 
automobile will supplant the railroad to a 
large extent for hauling merchandise dis- 
tances less than one hundred miles. The 
use of motor trucks for freight-carrying 
was developed largely as a war measure 
when the railroads were choked with pri- 
ority orders and the transportation of 
troops. But that which was first under- 
taken as a necessity is now recognized 
to be the best way. The Peace Confer- 
ence sits, but motor-truck lines all over 
the country are steadily increasing and 
there is no indication that we are ever 
going back to the old system. The gov- 
ernment has been left with thousands of 
trucks on its hands and it seems more 
than likely that these will be put on rural 
free delivery routes. 


There is more money than ever in the 
United States and the purchase of pleas- 
ure cars is sure to be large in the next 
three months. 

Taking all these facts into considera- 
tion it can readily be seen that the roads 
will be dotted with machines. Statistics 
show that it is not the high-speed ma- 
chine sizzling along on an open stretch 
of turnpike that causes the accident. The 
largest proportion of accidents occur at 
low speed; and a high contributing cause 
is the crowding of thoroughfares. A car 
is going 29 feet a second at 20 miles an 
hour (figure it out for yourself) and can- 
not be stopped much inside of 37 feet, 
even if the road is in average condition 
and the brakes are performing their part. 


No Person Immune from Accident. 

Some people carry a rabbit's foot, while 
to think that by some special 
of Providence they are im- 
accident! But it been 
insurance companies, police 
departments, and hospitals that there is 
no person in this world who has a cer- 
There 


others seem 
dispensation 
from 


mune has 


observed by 


tificate of immunity from accident. 
which driver in 
It is better to ad- 


are some accidents no 
creation could avoid. 
mit this before you start out than after 
you have taken to a 


have been called to account for injuring 


been hospital or 
somebody. 

A man who thought pretty well of his 
driving nearly met his Waterloo one day 
when he was trying to pass a moving trol- 
ley car. He was perfectly cool and he 
had Just 


before he came abreast of the back plat- 


his car under good control. 
form of the car, somebody threw a two- 
foot bundle of newspapers off the 
directly in his path. He had about one- 
eighth of a think 
half that much time in which to act, and 
he did a good job, considering the time 
limit. But the curb 
and struck somebody. 

It is a peculiar thing that, even when, 
obviously, no blame attaches to the auto- 
mobilist, the person who has suffered in- 
make 


car 


second to and about 


his car went over 


juries or damages will frequently 
claims and if necessary bring a law suit. 
These claims and suits may fail, but the 
person against whom they are brought is 
subjected to much trouble and expense. 
He the 


fendant, he perhaps has to give up busi- 


appears in newspapers as a de- 
ness to go to court for several days, and 


he has the expense of hiring a lawyer. 
S e 


Automobile Liability Essential. 

These are the facts that make automo- 
bile liability insurance essential. When a 
man has an insurance policy, he can let 
the company worry about the claims and 
legal proceedings. The agents of the in- 
surance company hurry to his rescue when 
he calls them on the telephone and says 
that he has had accident. The 
justers take the claims in hand and do 
their best to settle them by friendly ar- 
rangement with the claimant. If there is 
a suit the company provides lawyers, takes 
care of the costs and pays the verdict, if 
the the 


an ad- 


there is up to limits of 


policy. 


any, 


The above refers to the two kinds of 
policies known as personal injury liability 
insurance and property damage liability 
There is a third kind which 
provides for the repairs to your own ma- 
This 


covers 


insurance. 


chine in case you are in a smash-up. 
collision insurance. It 
any damage that may occur to your car 
as the result of striking any object. In 
the olden days an out-and-out collision 


is called 


was necessary; but the interpretation was 
after many interesting 
amusing claims had come up. For 


broadened and 
in- 
stance: A man drove his expensive car 
under the elevated railroad in New York 
at a point where men were at work re- 
painting the elevated structure, and the 
top of the car became spotted with paint. 
The car-owner asked the insurance com- 
pany to pay for the re-varnishing of his 
car on the ground that he had been in 


collision with drops of paint. The claim 


was paid, although it was not exactly 
within the meaning of the policy. Of 


late years the policy has been broadened 
to include all damages caused to the car 
and its equipment by collision with any 
excepting damage to tires caused 


object 
[Collision in- 


tire trouble. 
surance also does not cover damage to 


by ordinary 


the contents of the car and certain limited 


forms of collision insurance do not be- 
gin to repay the car-owner until he him 
self has paid the first $50 or $100 worth 
of damage.] 

“Liability” Defined. 


Liability is a long hard word and as 


ugly as it sounds. Until it has come home 
to an automobilist, he is inclined to re 
with derision or at least with in 
But the 


and figures it out cannot escape the con- 


gard it 
difference. man who sits down 
clusion that liability insurance is more im 
portant than any other kind that he can 
buy on account of his car. If he can 
only afford two kinds, say, and he buys 
theft to the of all 


kinds, and his burned or 


fire and exclusion 


other car is 
stolen, he has lost something that he has 
and the insurance company pays him back 
He is at 
off than he was before, so far as cash in 
But the 


accident. 


for part of it. least no worse 


hand is concerned. consider 


case of a man who causes an 


Big claims are the order of the day. It 
is nothing uncommon for an injured per 


son to ask for $25,000 as solace to his 
hurts. By the time the automobilist has 
paid $25,000, he has paid out the value 


of his car and something like $23,000 more 
that he the bank to 
ward a more likely, he 


up in 
Or, 


had saved 
new house. 
cannot pay the sum at all. His resources 
are completely exhausted and he has lost 
not only his care but much more that he 
did not even possess. 

Thus it will be that 
is of the first importance. 

The Revised Rates. 

This the 
liability insurance, for pleasure type cars, 
They had 


automo 


seen liability in 


surance 
spring rates on automobile 
have been completely revised. 

little the 
situation 


become a out-of-date, 
bile 
in the last 
tricts especially the rates have been made 


having changed so much 


few years. In the rural dis- 





of the 
farming 
districts where there was not another car 
within miles. At the present reasonable 
rate there seems no reason in the world 
why the farmer in even the most peaceful 
district should not Under 
old rating horse-power as 
calculated from the bore of the engine 
for the 
Under the new system 


exceedingly reasonable. Some 


worst accidents have occurred in 


be insured. 


the system, 


cylinder was used as a basis 
premium charges. 
the manufacture’s list price plus equip- 
that this 


basis; and it is almost 


ment is used. It is believed 
furnishes a better 
always the case that injured people make 
higher claims against owners of fine cars 


than against Ford drivers. 





eens 





Situation In 


New York Field 











W. P. Young, of the North British & 
Mercantile, chairman of the metropoli- 
tan district committee of the Confer- 
ence, said this week in discussing the 
local automobile situation 

“When the committee first met and 
started to lay out plans for the read- 
justment of the business in New York 
it realized the tremendous undertaking 
beause conditions up to that time had 
been much unsettled. There have been 
a number of companies willing to join 
the Conference if they could be assured 
that the Conference members were sup 
porting its rules, but the difficulty in 
that that 


there were so many rumors about con- 


securing co-operation was 
ference companies being irregular, that 
very naturally these other companies 
were not willing to join so long as that 
condition existed. 

“The committee now feels that New 
York City is now in line. There are 
but two or three matters still unsettled, 
the most serious being the solution of 
“underwriters’ 


the question of agen- 


cies.” Just one company seems to be 
insistent upon its rights as to maintain- 
ing a separate office for its automobile 
business through an _ underwriting 
agency, but we feel sure that this mem- 
ber will not stand out and upset all the 
been done. It 
this 


can, 


work which has thus far 
unfortunate to have 


that 


seem 
left 


underwriting 


would 


matter so companies 


through agency policies, 
complicate the situation that is other- 
wise so well in hand. 

“Two conference offices which have 
been quoted locally as the chief stumb- 
ling blocks to success in the final cor- 
rection of the local situation, have both 
been brought into line, and the first fine 
for an automobile violation in New 
York City has been imposed. 


“The 


matters 


as 
the 
per- 


committee intends as soon 
adjusted in 
effort 


members 


are entire ly 
to make 


those who are 


Conference an to 
suade all 
to join and to co-operate in making the 
situation in New York City and vicinity 
all that could be desired. With condi- 
tions in New York City satisfactory it 
is felt that the example will be helpful 
for the Conference in other important 
centers. 

“You can say that the chief executives 
of the fire companies are now giving 
their support to the Conference, taking 
a more direct interest in this branch of 
their business. 

“One of the most gra:ifying features 
in the local work has been the thorough 
support that has been given to the com- 
mittee by the marine companies.” 


not 
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An Interview With 
Manager Richards 
(Continued from Page 7.) 
the hope that the fusion 
through so that both Conference and Bu- 


plan goes 
reau literature can be sent out by the dis- 
tribution bureau.” 


Before the interviewer left Mr. 
Richards paid a warm tribute to the presi- 
dent and officers of the Conference. He 
as a whole 


wondered if insurance 


knew the amount of time which the offi 


men 


cers and committeemen gave to the Con 
ference with its perplexing questions, to 
rates, forms and rules to be prepared, re 
vised and gone over time and time again 
before The 
fortunate in having Mr. Clough for presi- 
dent from many angles, he said, not the 
least important being the fact that he was 


adoption. Conference was 


formerly with a casualty insurance, the 
Aetna, the only casualty company in the 
Mr. 


the executive committee guided the Con- 


Conference. Cox now chairman of 


ference through its earlier days, watching 
it grow, his cool head and diplomacy sav- 
times, in situations which 


ing it many 


lor »ked serious, 


The Standard Policy. 


The last question put by the interviewer 


was about the standard policy. Mr. 
Richards’ reply was: 

“You may say that a standard policy 
form is being worked out with the in- 


surance commissioners’ convention com- 
mittee, and that we hope to have a form 
that before 


this year is over.” 


will be satisfactory to them 


ALL PAID ONE DOLLAR 
_ Last year there were 89,675 persons 
in Greater New York who paid $1 
each for operator’s licenses, which 


they now hold, except a few who have 
had these permits revoked because of 
third convictions for violations of the 
highway law. 
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VIEWS OF FIREMAN’S FUND. constantly striving at a system whereby oner may open a window and get out. 
B. G. Willis, manager of the Fire- scientific rates commensurate with the [yp short, the world will continue to be 


man’s Fund Insurance Company, said 
to The Eastern Underwriter respecting 
the new automobile rating system and 
its probable effect on the business: 
“This new rating system does not ef- 
fect the companies issuing automobile 
floater policies excepting only so far as 
property damage insurance is con- 
cerned. It is a matter in which the 
Casualty companies, particularly those 
writing automobile liability insurance, 
are concerned. The new method used 
is undoubtedly more scientific than the 
former horse power rating system and 
it seems to be a certainty that any com- 
pany attempting to discount these rates 
at this time may have their solvency af- 
fected. It is a convincing argument 
that the Conference and bureau com- 
panies have the interest of the automo- 
bile insuring public in mind and are 


hazard involved may be promulgated.” 


Retrospect And A 
Glance Into Future 


(Continued from Page 9.) 
application of order to an office will 
infrequently cut away a tangle 
which seemed interminable, as the 
mere use of systematic searching and 
persistence will not infrequently bring 
in business out of a seeming impasse, 
so a small turn given to old methods, a 
small opportunity seized, a small push 
made in a crisis, may in the long run 


not 


roll up the accumulation of small gains 
which is called success; it is not only 
in Artemus Ward’s story that a pris- 
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ruled by magic as heretofore; which is 
to say, that plain causes will bring their 
plain and nobody will 
understand how the thing could be done 
until it is done, and then nobody will 
understand why he didn’t do it him- 
self first. 


achievements, 


Though it is not possible to list the 
qualities of success, it may perhaps be 
not too venturesome to suggest two of 
a negative sort, two lackings rather 
than two qualities, which may go a long 
way. In the midst of competition, a 
certain incredulity of the reported do- 
ings of others; and, in the midst of 
discouragements, a certain indifference 


to the possibility of failure. 
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LOOSE ADJUSTMENT OF AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE LOSSES 





By T. H. Williams, 
Managing Underwriter, Pacific States Fire 


























There seems to be an increasing ten- 
dency on the part of many companies 
to make loose or careless adjustments 


of automobile losses. There are three 


reasons for this, and none of them 
tenable: 

Ist. The greed for business; 

2nd. The car usually belongs to 


some large property owner and they 
hope to influence more business by a 
liberal settlement ; 

3rd. The 
or incompetent adjusters. 

Automobile insurance, like all other 
lines of insurance, was exceptionally 


unskilled 


employment of 


profitable in the because 


all 


around the business, and proper pro- 


beginning, 


known safeguards were placed 
tective clauses put in the contract, and 
the to 


choose Gradually 


company was in a 
the risks written. 
more and more companies came into 


position 


the business, and less care was given 
to the wording of the contract. 


Showed Lack of Backbone 


The automobile dealer made claims 
for of and 
after another the companies fell down, 
through lack of back-bone, and allowed 
these claims. 


embezzlement cars, one 


It never was the inten- 
tion of the framers of the automobile 
contract to of 
cars under the theft clause; stealing 


cover embezzlement 


a car by one to whom it was turned 
over to peaceably is not theft in any 
is a breach of 
trust, and known in law as “embezzle- 
ment.” 


sense of the word. It 


By assuming liability of this 
kind, the insurance company becomes 
The 


dealer is not compelled to inquire into 


a guarantor or collection agency. 


the financial or moral standing of the 
purchaser, for his policy of insurance 
is made to cover not only any loss 
which may occur by reason of fire, 
collision or theft, but embezzlement 
also. 

The covering which is now given by 
nearly all companies, has brought into 
existence, of automobile 


paper who need no better guarantee 


scalpers 


than an insurance policy which covers 
every contingency which may 
In other words, the companies assume 
all the liability for payment of the 
balance due under the bill of sale. 

If the law was enforced by the in- 


arise. 


surance commissioners, the companies 
would either to change 
charters writing 


have their 


or cease embezzle- 


ment coverage. 


Only Experienced Adjusters Should 


Be Employed 


It requires the utmost tact to adjust 
automobile losses on an equitable ba- 
sis. Only experienced adjusters should 
be employed for the reason that you 
have not only to deal with the insured, 
but with auto repair men who will not 
confine their estimate to the damage 
done, but include all repairs that the 
car needs. Most of the shops make 


excessive charges for work which they 
may have to do, or for experiment, 
and unless the adjuster is a mechanic 
himself, he will pay much more than 
the actual loss. 

Since the war nearly every repair 
shop has been forced to employ in- 
experienced and this 
the materially. 
day the companies will combine, and 


has in- 
Some 


boys, 
creased losses 
put one in every large city, or make 
arrangements with some large estab- 
lishment where the work can be done 
at a minimum. At the 


most companies have selected a cer- 


present time, 
tain Service Station in every city to 
do their repair work, but hardly any 
two use the same shop. As the insur- 


ance rates are forced down by com 


petition, it will become more apparent 
and that this 
order to make a profit. 


necessary be done in 


Depreciation On Repaired Parts 

One of the 
perienced by adjusters is the deduc- 
tion for depreciation on replaced parts. 
It is impossible to replace or repair 
damages of like kind 
and quality which has been used for 


greatest difficulties ex 


with material 


the same length of time. It is neces- 
sary in all cases to replace with new 
parts and it is almost impossible to 
convince the insured that the compa- 
entitled 


wear and tear. 


nies are to depreciation for 
The policy contract at 
the present time does not clearly state 
that depreciation may be deducted on 
partial losses, and the contract should 
Sev- 


notice 


be changed to provide for this. 
eral to my 
where one or more fenders have been 


losses have come 


damaged to such an extent that they 


would have to be replaced, and the 
insured has insisted upon his entire 
car being painted. There can be no 


question but that a certain deprecia- 
tion should be deducted from the total 
cost of repainting the car, but how 
many companies will stand up to the 
rack, and refuse to be held up in this 
way? 

The collision clause has caused more 
controversy than any other because the 
insured does not fully realize that col- 
the striking of 
other car, either standing still or in 


lision means some 
motion. 
to cover the striking of some station- 
ary object like a road bed, telegraph 
pole, running off the grade, street car 
tracks but 
have been paid, and the courts have 
payment for 
which were never intended to be cov- 


or curbing, these losses 


also forced damages 
ered by an automobile contract. 


The greed for business, as I stated 


before, is the cause of most of the 
trouble we are now experiencing in 
the settlement of losses. 

Contracts Must Be Enforced 


If the companies would stand square- 
ly on their contract, and pay all claims 





The clause was not intended 


with the same spirit of fairness, in- 


stead of being swayed by the amount 


of business a man _ controls, there 
would be less trouble in the settle- 
ment of claims, and the insured would 
be better satished. 


For the next year or so we will ex- 
perience considerable difficulty in the 
settlement of losses on cars pur- 
chased during 1918 and 1919; the fac- 
tory price must necessarily be reduced 
that the 


will be over-insured. All agents should 


and this means most of cars 




















The Canadian Automobile Under 
writers’ Association is the title of a 
new organization for automobile in- 


surance men which has been formed in 


Canada and which is unique in that 
for the first time companies writing 
all classes of Automobile Insurance, 
namely Fire, Transportation, Theft, 
Property Damage, Collision, Public 
and Employers Liability, have been 


brought together in one Association. 
For the present the territory it con- 
trols is the Provinces of Ontario and 
Quebec, which, however, contain much 
the larger portion of the papulation 
of Canada and a large proportion of 
the Automobile 
For some years there were Associa- 
Liability 
property 
Ontario 


being a separate Association for each 


business. 


tions to regulate rates and 


those for damage and col- 


lision in and Quebec, there 
Province, which, however, were closely 
allied to one another. There was also 
for the 
which fixed the rates for Fire, Trans- 
portation and Theft Insurance. It was 
found, however, that some of the Lia- 
bility Companies were writing Fire 
Insurance the 
on 


an Association two Provinces 


lire 
the 
Com- 


and not joining 


Association, and 
other hand of the 


panies were writing Property damage 


Automobile 
certain Fire 
and collision and not joining the Lia- 
aktthough an 
for 


Association, and 


had 


Companies in one Association to ob- 


bility 
understanding been reached 
serve the rates fixed by the other, the 
situation was still further complicated 
to 
members of 


by companies commencing write 


who were not either 
Association. 

During the whole of 1918 there was 
a great deal of unrest, and in order to 
hold matters together the Fire Asso 
made a substantial reduction 
in rates in the middle of the 
but that was only a palliative and not 
a cure. Towards the end of the year 
it was seen that a rate war was im- 


ciation 


season, 


be instructed to reduce policies upon 
renewal to amounts not exceeding the 
new price less proper depreciation. It 
is much easier to adjust a loss before 
afterwards, 


a fire than 


If special agents would post them- 


selves as to the law governing an au- 


tomobile policy, and then in turn edu- 
cate their agents, the adjuster would 
find his task much easier, and many of 


the would 


controversies now arisnig 


be eliminated 






New Canadian Association | 
And Why It Was Formed 
By JOHN B. LAIDLAW, President 








and efforts were put forth 


minent 
which resulted in the consummation ol 
the New Association, which comprises 


over 60 companies. About 40 of these 
write Fire, Transportation and Theft; 
about 25 write Liability, and about 50 
write Property Damage and Collision. 
Some few Companies write the whole 
line; others restrict themselves to 
Fire, and others again to Liability, 
with incursions from both ends into 
the Property Damage and Collision 
field. 

The control of the Association is 
vested in a Governing Council and in 
Standing Committees for each class of 
Insurance. It is provided that all the 
companies which write Fire, Trans- 
portation and Theft shall be the 
Standing Committee for that class of 
business and fix the rates and forms 
therefor. In the same way all the 
companies which write Property Dam- 
age and Collision have control of that 
class of business, and all the compa- 
nies which write Liability in the same 
way. Each of the Standing Commit- 
tees elects an Executive Committee 
and the chairman and vice-chairman 
of the Executive Committee of each 
of the Standing Committees form the 
governing council. There is thus a 
large element of home rule in regard 
to each business, and at the 
same time a control of the 
whole business 

The Association has already decided 
that it was necessary to fix uniform 
rates of commission and uniform con- 
trol of agency appointed for all three 
groups. 


class of 
united 


In fixing the rates the new Asso- 
ciation has been guided by the ex- 
perience in the United States with 


modifications which seemed to be nec- 


essary for the different conditions in 
Canada. The theft rate for instance 
is very much lower than has been 
found necessary to charge in a num- 
ber of American cities 

In other parts of Canada where 
troubles have arisen through two or 


more Associations controlling the va- 
rious branches of Automobile busi- 
ness, movements have already been 
initiated to invite the extension of the 
central body to their field, and it is 
possible that this will be done or sim- 


ilar Associations formed which will 
be closely allied with the original 
body. 
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(Continued from Page 5.) 
course the maximum credit permissible 
for the 
much less than for the “Ist 500” portion 


“over 500” portion of a risk is 
and therefore the “over 500” portion of 
the risk plays only a minor part in the 
experience rating plan. For a given risk 
the expectancy may be a dozen “Ist 500” 
losses and only one “over 500” loss. It 
is quite proper therefore that for a per- 
fect experience (no “Ist 500” and conse 
quently no “over 500” losses) the maxi 
mum credit permissible for the “Ist 500” 
portion should be much larger than for 
the “over 500” portion, because it is quite 
a credit to a risk to have no “Ist 500” 
losses at all when twelve were expected 
but it is not of any particular credit to 
that same risk to have no “over 500” 
losses when only one was expected. 

The final credit or debit for the risk as 
a whole is the algebraic sum of the credit 
or debit for the “Ist 500” and the credit 
or debit for the “over 500” portion. 
a risk with an apparently 
fair experience (slightly better than nor- 


Sometimes 


receives a slight debit on experi- 
not easily understood 
It will 
then be found that the risk had a poor 
“tst soo” portion of 
a pertect experience 


mal) 
ence rating. It is 
until one analyzes the experience. 


experience for the 
risk with probably 
for the latter 
fect “over 500” portion of the risk is out- 
the debit for the poor “Ist 


but the credit for the per- 


weighed by 


Experience Rating of Automobile 
Casualty Insurance Risks 























500” portion of the risk. 
the actual sum total of losses may have 
been favorable but the accident fre- 
quency may have been so bad as to offset 
the favorable loss ratio. Usually the ex- 
perience for the “Ist 500” portion of a 
risk is a fair indication of the accident 
frequency. 
Probability of Risk Repeating Itself. 
It will be seen therefore that the ex- 
perience rating plan is really an effort to 
estimate the probabilities of a risk re- 


peating itself. Knowing the losses dur- 


_ing a given period of the past, it is a 


simple matter to figure whether the risk 
would be profitable or unprofitable at the 
present Manual rates if it should repeat 
for car and loss for loss dur- 
exactly equal in 
The real prob- 


itself car 
ing a coming period 
length to the experience. 
lem in ascertaining the final experience 
rate is to know where to compromise be- 
tween Manual rate on the one hand and 
that rate on the other hand which would 
need to be charged if the risk should ex- 
actly repeat itself (allowance being made 
for increasing frequency of accidents). 
It is all a matter of probability and the 
actual calculations are made in accord- 
ance with the formulas developed. 

If property damage has been carried 
concurrently with the liability, its experi- 
ence is included. Losses are divided ac- 
cording to “Ist 500” and “over 500” and 
so is the premium, exactly as for the pub- 


In other words 


lic liability portion of the risk, except 
that more than 95 per cent of the Manual 
property damage premium is needed to 
take care of the “Ist 500”: property dam- 
age losses. A large property damage loss 
only occurs once in 150 times. The final 
credit or debit for the risk as a whole 
applies to both the public liability and 
property damage coverages. There may 
be some argument in favor of rating pub- 
lic liability and property damage separate- 
ly but the present opinion is that the two 
coverages are too closely allied to war- 
rant any separate treatment. 

One of the stock arguments against an 
experience rating plan is that a risk is 
never stable. It may have a good ex- 
perience for a year or two and then com- 
pletely change during the coming year 
and have a disastrous experience, or vice 
versa. Perhaps the superintendent who 
was largely responsible for keeping the 
cars in good repair and for the proper 
selection of chauffeurs and the training 
of them in accident prevention work, 
leaves the assured; his successor may not 
carry on the good work. Or because of 
labor conditions a large number of the 
careful chauffeurs may leave and new 
inexperienced ones have to be employed. 
likewise for the risk that has been poor 
during the past, the assured may discharge 
some reckless drivers and may insist on 
keeping the cars in good repair with the 
result that a bad risk may be turned into 
a good risk. Then, of course, a risk may 
change from good to bad or from bad 
to good, purely as a matter of chance, 
without any noticeable change in the in- 
herent hazard of the risk. And because 
of these constant changes in a risk’s ex- 
perience from year to year, it is argued 


that no rating scheme can 
properly measure the fluctuating hazard 
of the risk. 

The other side of the argument is that 
it is not fair to penalize a good risk (one 
that has a preponderance of probability in 
favor of its being better than average) 
by refusing to experience rate it, merely 
because of the possibility that said good 
risk may turn bad during the coming 
Nor on the other hand is it fair 
to require a company to carry a bad risk 
at Manual (one that has a preponder- 
ance of probability in favor of its being 
worse than average) merely because of 
the possibility that said bad risk may 
become good during the coming year. If 


experience 


year. 


a farmer has a hen with an egg-laying 
capacity above the average, as based on 
actual past experience, he knows that that 
hen may not do so well during the com- 
ing year—she may die tomorrow; never- 
theless he is going to ask a higher price 
for that hen than for a hen with an egg- 
laying capacity below the average. 
Experience Rating is Incentive to Acci- 
An added argument in favor of experi- 
ence rating is that each large assured has 
a direct monetary incentive to keep down 
his loss record. He is encouraged to pre- 
vent accidents, knowing that it will pay 
him to do it. Moreover he has a better 
feeling toward his insurance company 
when he understands that his risk is be- 
ing given all possible personal attention. 
It is possible to special-rate workmen’s 
compensation factory risks both as to the 
physical hazards of the risk based on 
actual inspection and as to its actual loss 
An automobile liability risk, how- 


ever, does not easily Jend itself to spe- 


record. 


cial rating based on physical inspection. 
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NEW METHOD SUGGESTED FOR DETERMINING DEPRECIATION AND 


INSURABLE VALUES 
By Richard J. Rice, Jr., 


Assistant Manager Globe & Rutgers Automobile Department 

















Why in the rapid development of au- 
tomobile underwirting along practical 
and scientific lines, has the important 
matter of determining insurable values 
been overlooked, neglected, or shall we 
say—ignored? This matter is as per- 
plexing to underwriters as any other— 
perhaps more so—and is one of the un- 
derwriting practices that constantly 
puzzles the breker and the car owner, 
as well. 

It is time then to think about discard- 
ing the antiquated plan in use of arbi- 
trarily established maximum limits to 
write on automobiles of various groups 
acording to list price and age, especially 
when the price groups and age zones, as 
they might be called, are spread out to 
the extent that they now are. The an- 
nouncements made from time to time of 
the changes in insurable percentages al- 
lowed on certain groups of cars is only 
one indication of the groping around in 
the dark that is being done on this fun- 
damental underwirting matter. 

It might be pertinent to mention at 
this time a few examples illustrating 
the idiosyncracies of the plan in vogue: 


‘A’ and ‘B’ each purchase an au- 
tomobile, list price $2000—‘A’ in- 
sures his car immediately and at the 
end of the first year he.is allowed 
80% insurance, or $1600. At the end 
of the second year, or twenty-four 
months from the date of insurance, 
the maximum allowed on his car is 
$1400;—‘B’ does not insure his car 
until six months after the second 
renewal has been written on ‘A’s’ 
car (thirty months from date of 
purchase) and he is allowed $1400 
on his car. «This means that when 
A’s car becomes thirty-six months 
old his insurance will be reduced on 
the third renewal to $1000, whereas 
‘B’ will be getting the benefit of 
$1400 insurance until the first re- 
newal of his policy, which will be 
forty-two months after the date of 
purchse. The point is that ‘B’ is al- 
lowed $400 insurance more than ‘A’ 
for six months of each succeeding 
year, or is treated more liberally 
than ‘A,’ who insured his car upon 
the date of purchase and has given 
the company benefit of premium for 
two years. 

Consider again: ‘X’ and ‘Y’ each 
purchase automobiles listed at $3000 
and because of their living in the 
country or because the rate is too 
high or for some other reason, they 
don’t insure their machines the first 
year. Mr. ‘X’ on a visit to the c‘ty 
one day narrowly escapes losing his 
car on account of theft so decides 
to insure. his machine—just pre- 
vious to 18 months from its date of 
purchase. He is allowed $2700 in- 
surance. He relates his experience 
to Mr. ‘Y’ who also decides to in- 
sure, but before he signs applica- 
tion his car just passes over the 18 
month limit and he is allowed $2400 
insurance. How does Mr. ‘Y’ feel? 
If he had waited another 11 months 
(which would be thirty months 
from date of purchase) before in- 
suring he could have also received 
the same amount or $2400 insur- 
ance. Isn’t this flagrantly inconsis- 
tent? 


Similar inconsistencies can be shown 
throughout the present system of estab- 
lishing insurable values on automobiles 
and it is just these things that cause 
continual disputes between underwrit- 
ers and brokers, and between car own- 
ers and their brokers, and the conscien- 
tious adherence to the Conference rec- 
ommendations by some Conference 
companies and their agents results in 
the loss of business to the companies 
that do not live up to the Conference 
regulations, 
values. 

The Valued form 


as respects’ insurable 


policy is no 


doubt the principal contributing factor 


of 


to the inexplainable inconsistencies in 
the insurable - value Until the 
Valued form of policy is abandoned en- 
tirely it will probably be impossible to 
establish insurable values on a logical 
basis and at the present time the Valued 
policy is in disfavor to such an extent 


table. 


with the majority of underwriters that 
its death-knell is likely to be sounded in 
the not distant future. 

It is usually an easy matter to pick 
out flaws but it is quite another matter 
to provide practical remedies. If the 
Valued policy becomes non-existent and 
a policy substituted which provides for 
a definite description each month, it 
would seem that all of the troubles in 
connection with determining insurable 
values on automobiles would be prac- 
tically eliminated by introducing some 
plan calling for a specific reduction in 
the value of the car each month. In 
this way it would only be necessary to 
devise some plan which would establish 
the value of the car at the time the in- 
surance is written and then in operation 
the monthly depreciation would at all 
times keep the amount of insurance on 
the automobile practically equivalent to 
the value of the car. 


Inspections Difficult To Make. 

The most satisfactory way of deter- 
mining the value of an automobile 
is, of course, by inspection, but unfor- 
tunately this plan is not feasible in con- 
nection with automobiles. Another 
suggestion would be to figure the de 
preciation on an automobile according 
to its mileage, which would also be the 
means of valuing the car in case of loss 
or damage—some such scheme as a cer- 
tain depreciation for each 500 miles. 

After all, the depreciation,on auto 
mobiles (except in exceptional cases) is 
pretty evenly balanced and a very sim- 
ple rule such as figuring the deprecia 
tion 14% per month on the list price 
of the car would seem to be entirely 
feasible. If the trouble is taken to work 
the results on the basis of 14%% per 
month on the original manufacturer’s 
list price, it would be found that in op 
eration the insurance allowable on the 
various class machines is just about 
what should be written, and it is very 
close to the value on the various class 
machines as near as they can be esti 
mated in advance, at this time. 

After close study it might be found 
that 14%% per month is not the best 
formula; if it is not, more correct for- 
mulas could be worked out and perhaps 
it would be found necessary to group 
the cars according to List Price and 
make differentials in the monthly depre- 





ciation. The following table, however, 
shows the 1l}z2-e monthly depreciation 
plan in operation and gives the value on 
automobiles listing at $1000, $1500, 
$2000, $2500 and $3000. 

Plan In Detail. 


This plan is much more simple than 
the present method and has the redeem- 
ing teature of placing depreciation on 
the automobiles gradually and contin- 
uously, which would seem to be the 
logical and practical method—at least, 
it appears to be a step in the right di 
rection. 


List Price $1000 $1500 
Depreciation each month. .$15 $22.50 
Depreciation each year...180 270.00 
Value end of Ist year....820 1230.00 
Value end of 2nd year... .640 960,00 
Value end of 3rd VOar ... .460 690.00 
Value end of 4th yr. 560 650.00 840 

List Price $2000 $2500 $3000 
Depre'tion each mo. $30 $37.50 $45 
Depre'tion each yr.. 360 450.00 540 
Value end of Ist yr. 1640 2050.00 2460 
Value end of 2d yr.. 1280 1600.00 1920 
Value end of 3d yr.. 920 1150.00 1380 
Value end of 4th yr. 560 650,00 8bO 














_ Use and Abuse of Discounts in 
| Automobile Liability Insurance 


By E. H. Morrill, Jr., 


- Superintendent New York Brokerage and Agency 
Department, Aetna Companies 














While the insurance fraternity is con- 
stantly presented with new and modi- 
fied conditions of policies, ratings and 
of their 
afford 


rules affecting the interests 
that I 


possibilities for good service as do the 


clients none recall such 


recent changes in automobile under 


writing. Quite naturally. the changes 
afford possibilities for poor service as 
well, and service of the one or other 


quality lies in the broker's own hands. 
| have in mind in this connection that 
portion of the new rules which provides 
a discount from the liability and prop- 
erty damage rates upon certain warran 
ties made by the assured. A warranty 
providing that the car is driven exclu- 
sively by the owner and used for pri- 
vate and pleasure purposes entitles the 
assured to 20 per cent. discount from 
the manual or base rate. A warranty 
providing that the car is used for pri- 
vate and pleasure purposes, although 
driven by others than the owner, en 
titles the assured to a discount of 8 per 
cent. from the manual rate. Both these 
discounts preclude the regular use and 
frequent use of the car for business 
purposes, and here the “Good Service” 
broker and listens,—and 
asks questions as well, before he will 
consent to allow his client to insure at 
any other than the full rate covering 
him for private, pleasure and business 
uses and for anyone that may drive. 


stops, looks 


Possible Loss by Discounts. 
The companies are to be commended 
for their wisdom in having the manual 


show the full rate, from which dis 
counts are figured. The fact that the 
average business man wants to know 


what he loses in protection if he takes 
a discount from a printed rate or price 
has a tendency to check the operations 
of the incompetent (or worse) broker. 

Plainly the broker whose maxim is 
good, honest service will carefully go 
into the conditions of the warranties 
which produce discounts with every one 
of his clients. <A little time on his part 
will develop that this client does,—once 
in a while,—allow his wife or 
other member of his family to drive his 
car; that that client does,—frequently, 


some 


call on a customer with his car; and 
that the other client once in a 
while,—loan his car to a neighbor or to 
a member of his firm. The in a 
while” case might be the accident case, 
and surely a few dollars saving in pre 
mium is not good judgment if the “once 


does, 


“once 


in a while” condition is left unpro 
tected by the policy. 
Poor Advice Costly. 
I can conceive of no surer way a 
broker can lose his customer than to 
fail to advise him fully and honestly 


with respect particularly to the present 
rules governing automobile liability and 
property damage. An ordinary case of 
a reported loss not covered by a policy 
is embarrassing alike to company, as 
sured and broker, but a “not covered” 
loss arising out of a broker's failure to 
advise his client, his 
wrong advice, is much more serious and 
harmful to the broker himself. 


or because of 


Fortunately for the public the insur 
ance broker as a rule measures up. to 
his responsibilities, and recognizes 
them by carefully studying the varying 
conditions of his thereafter 
rendering good service in his sound ad 
Of profes- 


business, 


vice as given to his client. 


sional men whose work is made up of 
service to others,—the physician, sur 
geon, lawyer, etc.—by no means the 
least in importance is the insurance 


man with good service 


CAMPAIGN AGAINST ACCIDENTS. 


St. Louis, April 4.—The ninety-two 
firms associated in the Motor Accessory 
Dealers’ Association of St. Louis have 


enlisted in a definite campaign against mo 
tor accidents. Robert E. Lee is secretary 
of the association. The first the 
promotion of the campaign will be to have 
street motormen and conductors in 
structed to watch for machines and re 
port those that pass street cars while the 
latter are stopped to let off passengers. 
Policemen also will be enlisted to report 
such infractions of the law they see 
and for which they are unable to make ar- 
rests because the car moves away from 
them. The cards will be supplied by the 
safety council, an organization under the 
protection of the chamber of commerce. 


step im 


car 


as 
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Two Million Cars 
By Year After Next 


HORSELESS AGE IS AT HAND 
Estimate of B. G. Wills, Manager Au- 
tomobile Department of the Fire- 
men’s Fund Insurance Company. 


\t the end of 1918 automobile factories 
had produced 1,157,000, with 6,000,000 in 
says B. G. Wills, Superintendent of 
Automobile Department of the Fire- 
By mid-summer of 1919 ca- 
pacity production will probably be reached, 


use, 
the 
man’s Fund. 


and according to automobile statisticians 


the production and sale of cars should 


reach the 2,000,000 mark by the end of 
1920, 
The commercial vehicle is causing the 


underwriter some 


the 


automobile insurance 


concern, occasioned by demand for 


cars of this class. The horseless age is 
surely at hand! Ten years ago, Decem 


her 31st, 1908, the factories produced but 
3,100 commercial automobiles, but at the 
end of to1& there were 183,000 manufac 
this 


400,000 by the end of 1920. 


tured. It is estimated will reach 


The automobile industry is resplendent 
with marvelous comparisons. The people 


employed by the industry, together with 


their dependents, would populate the 
states of Arizona (205,000), Delaware 
(203,000), Idaho (335,000), Maine (750,- 


000), Nebraska (1,200,000), New Hamp 
New Mexico 


shire (450,000) — and 
(330 000), 

The wages paid approximate two and a 
of the 


postofice department, which in 1017 was 


quarter times the gross revenue 


$230,0G60,000, 


ABANDONMENT COVER ISSUED. 

A new kind of insurance, which pro- 
vides payment by the insurance company 
of the unpaid notes held by dealers when 
a car or truck is damaged by collision and 
abandoned by its purchaser, is being writ- 
ten by the Employers Indemnity Corp. 

This insurance is paid for by the pur- 
chaser when he buys the car, the charge 
heing included among the other various 
items involved in arranging for the time 
sale. The dealer usually requires that 
the purchaser take fire and theft in- 
surance and other coverages. 

The new insurance protects the inter- 
ests of the dealer (or of the banker or 
other person who may hold the notes). 
The policy costs $5 to $15, depending on 
the list price of the car. The purchaser 
has no interest in the indemnity. The 
policy explicitly guarantees to the dealer 
or holder of the notes that in case the car 
is damaged and abandoned the insurance 
company will take up the unpaid notes. 
The company is given possession of the 
car and takes its chances on salvage. 


some 


TWO CLASSES OF THEFTS. 

Broadly speaking car thefts must be 
divided into two distinct classes. In the 
first will be those committed by profes- 
sional automobile thieves and the second 
those committed by so-called “joy riders.” 
These distinctions must ‘be borne clearly in 
mind for’ preventive measures taken 
against the iatter class will be nearly use 
less against the former. 

The average annual mileage of an auto 
mobile is about 3,000, The total mileage 
of the 5,000,000 cars in regular use equals 
annum. It is 


billion miles 


safe to say that the total passenger mile 


fifteen per 
age is forty-five billion. 


Thieves have become so bold that 


they steal the cars belonging to po- 
Iciemen, They surely cannot go far- 
ther in an attempt to show their 


contempt. 


Many Moitcr Boats 
At Various Points 


WHERE CRAFT ARE LOCATED 


Volume and Ease of Inspection Vital 
Points in Making Business 


Profitable. 


Insuring motor boats and yachts is 
a sort of side line, something an insur- 
ance office often does more as an ac- 
commodation than anything else, to 
gratify the wish of a good customer. 

Writing this line is very much like 
covering the cheaper grades of auto- 
mobiles, only it has the added disad- 
vantage that there are not enough 
boats to make the line profitable. The 
risks are too scattered. In this respect 
it resembles more the steam boiler 
business. That can only be handled 
economically when written in large 
volume and the risks near enough to 
other. It costs too much to in- 
isolated risks. 


each 
spect 

There is moral hazard 
in writing motor boats and yachts. 
They are an expensive luxury, and 
many persons find that after a season 
or two the boat is a burden. 


Where Boats Are 


There are not many places in the 
country where there are a large num- 
ber of boats concentrated. A list com- 
piled from data gathered during Feb- 
ruary and March shows a number of 
towns where there are registered a 
considerable number of these craft. 
Handled in sufficient volume and con- 
centrated at convenient points for in- 
spection, the business might be more 
profitable. The list follows: 

Baltimore, 4,700; Boston, 2,248; Bridgeport, 
Conn., 1,282; Buffalo, 173; Charleston, S. C. 
284; Chicago, 1,525; Cleveland, 743; Des Moines, 
1,129; Detroit, 896; Duluth, 513; Galveston, 405; 
Indianapolis, 206; Los Angeles, 953; Louisville, 
154; Memphis, 258; Milwaukee, 490; Mobile, 
574; New Orleans, 1,496 New York, 5,919; Nor 


considerable 


folk, 2,600; Ogdensburg, N. Y., 923; Omaha, 66; 
Pittsburgh, 33; Philadelphia, 2,285; Port Ar 
thur, Tex., 256; Portland, Me., 2,674; Portland, 
Ore., 2,326; Providence, 1,245; Rochester, 425; 
San Antonio, 79; San Francisco, 1,523; Savan- 
nah, 320; Seattle, 1,685; St. Albans, Vt., 90; 
St. Louis, 1,738; St. Paul, 156; Tampa, 5,110; 
Wilmington, 2,201. Total, 49,682. 





FOR GREATER SAFETY. 


With traffic congestion on city streets 
rapidly increasing it is daily becoming 
more necessary that the car owner have 
his machine under complete control at 
all times. A sure grip safety pedal de- 
vice has been put on the market for this 
purpose. ; 





MANY TRACTORS MADE. 

The companies that are seeking to 
place insurance on tractors should be 
gratified by the large number of these 
machines now being turned out. 


Views of Agents 
And Underwriters 


(Continued from Page 13.) 

“There is a law in this State which 
makes it compulsory for a jitney buss 
owner to take out a liability policy to 
people injured in at least $5,000-$10,000 
limits before he can obtain a license, 
and as far as we know there is only one 
liability company writing this class of 
business and this fact was stated re- 
cently on the floor of the House at 
Trenton by a man representing an as- 
sociation of jitney bus owners. 

“As we sce it, if this one company 
should also cease to write jitney busses, 
the jitney busses would have to go out 
of business until the law is changed and 
the Legislature of this State does not 
meet for another year. 

“It is our opinion that the automobile 
insurance companies should meet con- 
ditions as they find them and not create 
a situation where the people of the 
State are driven to a State fund, Recip- 
rocals and Inter-insurers and Mutuals.” 
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WISDOM AND 





eoeneutn 


By O. F. 


President of National Automobile 


GEOGRAPHY | 
| Roberts, 


Underwriters’ Bureau 











When I received from the Editor of 
this valuable publication, a letter ask- 
ing me for an article for the automo- 
The 


writer, I was torn between conflicting 


bile edition of Eastern Under- 


emotions. I hardly knew—nor do I 


have been indica- 
that the “I am Sir 
Oracle, when I ope’ my mouth, let no 


there 
however, 


Recently 
tions, 


dog bark” attitude is undergoing some 
modifications. The Companies of more 
recent origin springing up in the west 
and south are gaining recognition as 


Simple Method of 
Figuring Auto Rates 


Liability and Property Damage Pre- 


miums 


Figured Under Eight and 


Twenty Percent Deduction Rules 


Ever since the Bureau issued its new 


automobile liability and property dam- 


age 
boiling down 


own convenience. 


rates the 


the 


offices 
schedules for 


been 
their 
Dill, counter- 


have 


man for the Commercial Casualty, at 


128 William Street, New York, has 
prepared a condensed rate — sheet 
which he finds convenient. The rates 
are given in territorial areas, 
which are all Dill uses. The 
rates under the eight percent and 
twenty percent deduction rules are 


also shown, also the rates for motor- 


0 Per Cent 2 Per Cent 


1 $95.20 $24.00 1 $107.20 $26.80 
2 53.20 13.20 2 60.00 15.20 
3 44.40 11.60 3 50.09 13.20 
4 38.80 10.40 4 43.60 11.60 
5 29.20 10.00 5 33.20 11.20 
Liab. P.D Liab P.D 
Electrics. Motorcycles 
1 $22.50 $5.65 1 $22.50 $5.65 
4 17.50 5.00 2 17.50 5.00 
3 17.50 5.00 3 17.50 5.00 
4 17.50 5.00 4 17.50 5.00 
5 15.00 5.00 5 17.50 5.00 
Territory I.—Manhattan, Bronx, Kings and 
Queens Boroughs 
Territory Il.—New York City suburban terri 
tory, including Nassau County and that 
part of Westchester County south of a line 
drawn through — the northern limits of 
Dobb’s Ferry, Hartsdale and Portchester. 


This territory includes also the town of Far 


Rockaway and the entire Rockaway Pen- 
insula 
Territory I1l.—Jersey City, Hoboken and Bay 


east of 
embraces 


onne, and all of Hudson County 
Hackensack River Territory Hl 
Philadelphia territory. 

Territory ’—Newark and 
the rest of Hudson County 


Essex County and 
Buffalo terri 


know now—whether it was the expec- a dignified factor in the business. The i yt er tory in New York State 
. x > : : . ¢ : . cycies and electrics Territory V.—Rochester, Syracuse and the 
> > aca- “presentz re se ‘ . “ROTIP . Ip , ; gg a 
tation for me to indulge in an aca representatives of  thes¢ Companies GROUP I GROUP II rest of New York State. The remainder of 
demic discussion of the new automo- are conceded to be actuated by a sin- $1.00 — $1,199 $1,200 — $2,499 Jersey not included in Territories III. or IV 
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The ideal condition most desired by 
automobile underwriters would when 
stated seem to be a dream beyond the 
possibility of realization. 

Automobiles as now. constructed 
present to the fire companies as physi 
cal objects desirable risks from a fire 
underwriting viewpoint, Unfortu 
nately, however, they, contrary to 
most objects for insurance, are sub- 
ject to rapid depreciation through 
operation by wear and tear upon the 
that at the end of twelve 
months we are presented with a dif- 
ferent object from that which was 
originally insured as a new car just 
out of the factory. Loosened bolts, 
worn out wires, faulty joints, dirty 
oil pans, leaky carburetors and gaso- 
line feedpipe joints produce a hazard 
which is not nearly so attractive. This 
hazard is enhanced further by the 
fact that the car itself is not nearly so 
ittractive to its Owner as it was when 
originally purchased. 

Short Circuits. 

We informed that in at least 
50 per cent of all fires the direct cause 
can be traced to a short circuit in the 
system occasioned by worn 
insulation on the wire, and the extent 
ot the loss is frequently governed by 
two or three conditions. First: the 
accessibility of an approved fire ex- 
tinguisher, if such happens to be car 
ried on the car, and its immediate 
use. Second: whether there are 
available other means of putting out 
the fire either by the use of sand or 
the cutting off of the gasoline from 
the main source of supply. Third: 
by how much nerve the owner may 
have to fool around a car on fire 

which attached thereto a rather 


car, so 


are 


electric 


has 


ron © 


uncomfortable supply of gasoline. 
Fourth: whether it is the real wish 
of the owner that the fire be put out. 

All of these points should be care 
fully borne in mind by the agents 
soliciting the risk for insurance, and 
quite a reduction could be made in 
the loss ratio of the companies writ- 
ing automobile fire insurance if the 
moral character of the owner was be- 
yond reproach, and if it could be as- 
certained that the car had been kept 
in good repair during its ownership. 

It would be of considerable advant- 
age to all concerned were it possible 
to adopt as a standard those good 
things which go into the manufacture 


of various makes of cars, discard 
those which have proven faulty in 
some, and have all the manufac- 
turers adopt the standard thus se- 


cured in the manufacture of their cars. 
A lot of the aforementioned faults 
would be overcome to such an ex- 
tent that it is hoped it might be 
found possible to give the purchaser 
a benetit for this improved article by 
a proper reduction in the rates 
charged for the insurance. 

Collision Cover. 

Another source of loss, and by far the 
most unsatisfactory are those arising 
out of collision coverage. It seems 
almost an impossibility to reduce the 
number of accidents of this character, 
so many different questions are in- 
volved. Carelessness of the owner, 
carelessness of the other driver, wet 
streets with no chains, etc., and the 
only solution, it would appear as far 
as the companies are concerned, is to 
finally arrive at an adequate rate to 
insure a fair percentage of profit. 

The theft hazard is one which we 


find in a class all by itself, and one 
against which it is almost impossible 
to protect the companies by careful 
underwriting, Conditions in this con- 
nection have become almost intoler- 
able caused, we think, to a great ex- 
tent through lack of co-operation on 
the part of the insured owner of an 
automobile, and through lack of pro- 
per cooperation by the Departments 
of Justice in the proper prosecution 
and sentence under those laws which 
are existing at this time, poor though 
they may be in most instances. 

We frequently find an offender 
caught, if not in the act of stealing a 
car, in such a way that confession 
usually follows, then pleading guilty, 
and a sentence sometimes reaching 
from three weeks to three months, 
and occasionally for a longer period 
imposed, and then before the full 
sentence has been carried out we find 
the culprit paroled so that he may 
once more prey on the public and 
laugh up his sleeve. Special locking 
devices act as a deterrent sometimes 
to the inexperienced operator, but to 
the thief who knows his business they 
are about like chaff before the wind, 
all he needs are a few tools and a 
few minutes of his time. 

A Co-Insurance Suggestion. 


The problem of reducing losses 
from this source is one that is in- 
teresting the entire insurance fra- 


ternity, and suggestion after sugges- 
tion is brought forward, but as yet no 
satisfactory method has been devised 
or suggested to afford any adequate 
relief. Possibly if it could be uni- 
versally adopted by all the companies 
a condition might be included in the 
policy of insurance ‘making the as- 


sured a co-insurer in the theft covei 
to the extent of fifty per cent of the 
face of the policy, which condition 
would undoubtedly cause more care 
to be taken by the owner of his car, 
first by having it equipped with a 
special locking device, and second, to 
see when he left his car unattended 
that this lock was in operation, and 
it also might force him, where avail- 
able, if the car was to be abandoned 
for any length of time, to place it in 
a garage under proper protection. 

It is human nature for any of us 
owning an automobile which is fully 
protected by insurance not to put our- 
selves to any unnecessary trouble in 
the protection of the property thus 
covered, and we find cars left in a 
regular place each day for several 
hours duration which have not been 
locked, and which are subject to the 
disposition of any one who might 
understand the operation of an auto- 
mobile. Sometimes we even find a 
man stop his car, run into an office, 
and leave the engine running. 

Another thing which might have a 
desirable effect would be the enact 
ment by all the States in the Union of 
laws which would place the offense in 
its proper category and make the 
punishment therefore adequate, but 
the advantage of this would depend of 
course to a large degree on the just 
prosecution of those laws. 

Theft Bureaux have been estab- 
lished in various parts of the coun- 
try by the automobile writing com- 
panies and are doing a very admir- 
able work, but their efforts lie to a 
great degree in the recovery of cars 
and not in the stopping of the theft 
itself. 


An Inexhaustible Subject. 

The subject is one which is almost 
inexhaustible, so much so that it 
would not be possible to embody all 
of its various possibilities in a short 
article of this character, but the evi- 
dence before us indicates that some- 
thing must be done, and done quick- 
ly to relieve the condition which, as 
above stated, has become intolerable. 
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LABORATORIES’ INVESTIGATIONS OF AUTO APPLIANCES 


By C. R. Alling, 


Underwriters’ Laboratories, Chicago 
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Underwriters’ Laboratories has been 
recently called to investigate 
many new problems. One of the most 
interesting of these is the analysis of 
the fire, theft and collision hazards of 
automobiles, both passenger and com- 
mercial. 

The 


nies 


upon 


insurance 
label of 
as evidence 


automobile 
recognize the Under- 
writers’ Laboratories of 
proper construction of one quart fire 
extinguishers. The installation § of 
such a device on an automobile is con- 
by the to aid in 
extinguishing automobiles. 
Accordingly, they substantial 
reduction in the rate 
for their use. This use of extinguish- 
ers is taken into account by Under- 
writers’ Laboratories in its examina- 
and tests of devices. For 
ample, each extinguisher is subjected 
to a vibration test wherein the extin- 
guisher is placed upon a platform, in 
various and the platform 
rapidly vibrated by means of a motor- 
operated cam. This action represents 
the abuse to which extinguishers are 
subjected when installed upon auto- 
mobiles driven over rough roads. Ob- 
servations are made of the effect of 
the test upon the appliance, particu- 
larly with reference to loss of pres- 
sure, in a’ pressure type machine, to 
leakage of the extinguishing fluid or 
to breakage. If the device passes the 
test it is assumed that the severe con- 
ditions to which extinguishers are sub- 


compa- 


sidered companies 
fires in 
offer a 


fire insurance 


tions ex- 


positions, 


jected on moving vehicles, as compared 
to their use in buildings, do not result 
in the extinguishers becoming inoper- 
ative. 
Radiator Guard Tests 

Tests are made of radiator guards 
for motor trucks and one pattern has 
been found satisfactory and is listed 
as Standard. This guard is made of 
heavy structural metal and is mounted 
in front of the radiator. In test it 
was found that the radiator of the 
protected 5-ton truck would be 
damaged if a second truck should 
back into the first at a speed of 2% 

When it is realized 
the damage to truck 
caused at warehouses, 
docks, freight stations and other con- 
gested localities, it that 
collisions usually occur at low speeds, 
and that truck is equipped 
with a designed and con- 
if this guard is 


not 


miles per hour. 
that of 
radiators is 


most 


will be seen 
when a 
properly 
Structed guard, and 
properly installed, a large percentage 
of the accidents to radiators 
prevented. 


will be 


Traffic Indicators 

Tests are now under way upon 
traffic indicators, devices to be 
stalled on the rear of automobiles and 
arranged to signal the automobile fol- 
lowing ‘as the intention of the 
driver with reference to stopping, 
turning, etc. Several different princi- 


in- 


to 


ples are illustrated by the types now 
being reviewed. One employs electro- 
magnets, the indicator being actuated 
by a push button. Others 
nected to the service brake so that if 
the driver applies his brake the indi- 
cator automatically the 
following. In the testing of such de- 


are con- 


signals car 


vices the signal is installed upon an 


automobile to determine the difficul- 
ties of proper installation. It is as- 
sumed that unless the indicator is 
either automatic in its action or is 


easily and handily operable it will not 
be used, especially in crowded traffic 
where its use is particularly desired. 
The reliability of operation of the de- 
vice is tested by actually driving an 
automobile so equipped, noting its ac- 
tion and the influence upon the drivers 
directly behind. Then, too, a labora- 
tory durability test is provided where- 
in the device is mechanically operated. 
In this test, the appliance is installed 
upon a mechanically vibrated plat 
form and continuously operated until 
failure occurs. For this test it is con- 
that the life of the 
is approximately five years and that it, 
under 
may be operated at least one hundred 
times a day during this period. With 
this in mind, the number of operations 


sidered indicator 


extremely severe conditions, 


which the device should withstand be- 
The 


deter- 


fore failure is easily calculated. 
of 


mined by a careful study of the design 


uniformity manufacture is 
and by careful examination and meas- 
urements of the completed product. 


Four Types of Locking Devices 


At the present time, the automobile 
locking industry is particularly active 
because of the large number of thefts 
of automobiles and because of the rec- 
ognition by the automobile insurance 
companies given to Underwriters’ Lab- 


oratories’ labeled locks, providing a 
substantial reduction in the theft in- 
surance rate for the use of a labeled 
lock properly installed. Many types 


of locking appliances have been sub- 
mitted, ranging from an ordinary ten 
cent padlock lock 
built in by the motor car manufacturer 


to a transmission 
as part of the assembly procedure. 
At present four types of locking de- 
vices the 
transmission, steering wheel, combined 


are classified as standard 
gasolene and ignition, and single cir- 
cuit ignition, respectively, the relative 
merits of the various types being con- 
sidered in the order given. 
Practically all of the 
vices now listed are of the accessories 
pattern, that is, are installed after the 
automobile has been shipped from the 
factory. While it is considered that 
these locks are of material value in 
preventing the irresponsible joy-riders 
from stealing automobiles, it is rec- 
ognized, nevertheless, that a 
sional thief, if given sufficient time and 
if provided with the necessary tools, 


locking de- 


profes- 


probably can steal a car, no matter 


how locked. For this reason, the Lab- 


oratories’ Automobile Council has 
ruled that a locking device, to be listed, 
must be designed to retard the driv- 
ing away of a car under its own power 
for at least twenty minutes, and that 
the shall 


working knowledge of the device and 


testing engineer have a 
be equipped with the tools ordinarily 
found in a garage. 

Must Be Easily Accessible 
the 
has 


automobile 
that 


unless the locking device is easily ac- 


Past 


insurance companies 


experience of 
shown 


cessible from the driving compartment, 
ordinarily be used, par- 
bad that 


locking devices which may be removed 


it will not 


ticularly in weather; also, 
handy 
the 


unlocked, not be 
when later 
automobile driver taking the risk of 
With these two 


features in mind, it is further required 


when may 


wanted, resulting in 
having his car stolen. 


that the locking device must not con- 
sist of other than a 
key (if a key is used), and that the 


removable parts 
locking device must be operable from 
the driver’s seat. 

to 
practicable 


Tests are made determine that 
the locks to install, 


are durable, and may be produced uni- 


are 
formly. Sample locks are installed on 
cars in accordance with the directions 
the 
observations are made of the ease of 
the of 
installation and of ease of operation. 


furnished by manufacturer, and 


installation, possibility mis- 
Durability tests are made by mechan- 
ically operating the device a sufficient 
number fo times to provide that it will 
last for the life of the 
upon which it may be installed. 


automobile 


Follow-Up System 
been 
the 


After a locking device has 

tested, after the finding of 
engineers have been endorsed by the 
Automobile the 
system is inaugurated at.the factory. 
Inspectors the 
tories visit the factory and make spe- 
examinations of the 
to insure that the locks which 


and 


Council, follow-up 


employed by Labora- 


cified and tests 
output 
are being produced are identical with 
the locks submitted and listed. Pro 
duct found satisfactory as a result of 
this factory inspection may be marked 
the 
Laboratories, Inspected.” 


“Underwriters’ 
This follow 
up or factory inspection system, with 
the of 
known Underwriters’ 
Label Service and constitutes a means 


by manufacturer 


marking standard goods, is 


as Laboratories’ 
of assuring the purchaser and others 
that the device which he 
buys is, if labeled, the full 
equivalent of the upon which 
the Standard listing was based. Pros- 
should, therefore, 


interested 
actually 
device 
pective purchasers 
look for the label as evidence of prop 
erly constructed locking devices. 

As the 
the listed 


has been said, majority of 
locks at present are “ac- 


cessories,” but one or two now listed 
being of the “built-in” pattern. Man- 
ifestly, integral construction is supe- 


rior to the accessory form because of 


the lessened opportunity for improper 


installation, a factor which may lead 


to a general practice of including 

standard labeled locks as_ original 

equipment in the near future. . 
Ignition Locks 

At the present time most automo- 

biles are equipped with some form of 

ignition lock. These are usually of 


no very great value in retarding theft. 
Many familiar 
with automobile construction and wir- 


people are sufficiently 


ing to circumvent the ignition lock 
provided and can drive the automobile 
away in a very few minutes. The 
problem of making such a lock effec 
tive lies partly in the methods used 
to protect the wires of the ignition 


circuit so that the locking mechanism 
may not be short circuited, and partly 
in the form of the lock itself, 


The automobile manufacturers are 
awake to the increasing number of 
thefts. Several makers are now safe- 


guarding their purchasers’ interests by 
equipping the factory product with la- 
beled locks. The growth of this prac- 
motor vehicle builders will un- 


marked 


tice of 


questionably bring about a 


reduction of the thefts 
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In the literature of aviation the first 
volume of the Aircraft Year Book will 
take an important place. This work has 
been published by the Manufacturers Air- 
craft Association, Inc., 5o1 Fifth Avenue, 


New York. It is a handsome volume ot 
400 pages containing air route maps 
throughout the world, besides over 500 
illustrations reproduced from _ photo- 


graphs. 

The history and future of aviation are 
treated in a manner that lends more than 
usual interest to this now popular subject. 
Military achievements in the field of avia- 
tion are recounted, the present condition 
of the aircraft industry explained, as well 
as the need for a continuance of construc- 
tive development in view of what other 
nations are accomplishing. The problem 
of landing fields receives particular at- 
tention. 

A large section in the Year Book is de- 
voted to the histories and achievements of 
a number of the most prominent aircraft 
manufacturers, explaining in detail just 
what they have produced for military and 
civilian uses. Four pages are devoted to 
lists of the world’s “aces.”” The beginning 
of practical aviation is told, also “How 


We Made the First Flight,” by Orville 
Wright. The important events in the his- 
tory of heavier-than-air machines begin 


with the year 1500 and those in military 
aeronautics in 1794. The aerial mail, 
weather bureau aviation details, important 
events in balloon history dating from 
1400. Air service stations and “How Men 
Fly,” all contribute to make up a volume 
of absorbing interest to the man who does 
or does not fly. The book sells for $4. 
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Use of Pleasure 
Cars Restricted 


CONFERENCE ISSUES RULING. 


Another Regulation Provides That In- 
sured Machine Shall Be Operated 
Only by Owner. 


The National Automobile Under- 
writers’ Conference has issued the fol 
lowing bulletin relative to property 
damage endorsements: 

We have been requested by a num 
ber of Conference companies to pro- 
vide them with property damage en- 
dorsement forms to cover the restrict- 
ed use of automobiles provided for in 
the new collision and property damage 
manual. 

With the assistance 
counsel the following 
were drafted and received the approval 
of the interim committee at its meet 
ing on Tuesday, April 15 

ENDORSEMENT “A” 

PROPERTY DAMAGI: “RE- 
STRICTED USE” 
(PRIVATE PURPOSES ONLY) 
“In consideration of the reduced 
premium at which this policy is writ- 
ten, it is a condition hereof (as re 
spects any insurance covering the as 
sured’s liability for property damage) 
that the automobile described in this 
policy shall be used for private pur 
poses only, which shall not include 
regular or frequent use for business 
or professional errands or commercial 

delivery. 
“Attached to and forming part of 

Policy No. of the 


our general 
endorsements 


ol 


Company.” 


ENDORSEMENT “B” 


PROPERTY DAMAGE “RE 
STRICTED USE” 
(PRIVATE PURPOSES ONLY 


AND OWNER DRIVEN ONLY) 


“In consideration of the reduced 


premium at which this policy is writ 
ten, it is a condition hereof (as re 
spects any insurance covering the as- 
sured’s liability for property damage) 
that the automobile described in this 
policy shall be used for private pur- 
poses only, which shall not include 
regular or frequent use for business 
or professional errands or commer- 
cial delivery, and that this policy 
shall only cover as to liability for 
property damage in the event such 
damage occurs while the automobile 
described herein is being operated by 
the assured named in the policy (viz: 

Te chat 1h atal aw tik aid oa ae ), or by 

an owner or employe of a garage or 

repair shop in connection with repair- 
ing, delivering or calling for such au- 
tomobile. 

“Attached to and forming part of 
Policy No. .of the 
Company.” 

NOTE: The provisions in Endorse- 
ment “B" are in conflict with the 
Omnibus Coverage rule and this 
endorsement may not be used on 
the same policy with the Omnibus 
coverage clause. 

Owing to the practice of the Casualty 
Jureau in permitting the casualty com 
panies to formulate their own endorse 
ments in line with their understanding 
of the manual rule, it was the sense of 
the interim committee that the wording 
of the above endorsements be optional, 
with the understanding, however, that 
any variance in the form of the above 
endorsements will not bring them in 
conflict with the manual rules. 


ACCIDENT PENALTIES. 


How Various States Handle First and 
Second Offenses—$500 Maximum 
Fines. 


The penalties for criminal careless- 
ness in automobile accidents as report- 
ed by the Hartford Fire and Hartford 
A. & I., follow: 


Connecticut: First offense. Fine of 
not more than $200 or imprisonment for 
not more than six months, or both. 

Second and subsequent offense. Fine 
of not more than $500 or.imprisonment 
for not more than one year, or both.- 

Rhode Island: Fine of not more than 
$100 or imprisonment of not more than 
30 days, or both. 

Maine: First offense. Fine 
more than $50 or imprisonment 
three months, or both. 

Second offense: Fine of $100 or im- 
prisonment for not less than six 
months nor more than one year.  Li- 
cense to operate is also immediately re- 
voked, as well as ownership registra- 
tion. 

New Hampshire: Fine not exceed- 
ing $1,000 or imprisonment for not more 
than three years, or both. 

New York: First offense. Fine of 
not more than $500 or imprisonment for 
not more than two years, or both. 

Second offense: Imprisonment for 
not less than one year or more than 
five years. License to operate is also 
suspended by the secretary upon the 
recommendation of the trial court. 

New Jersey: Fine of not more than 
$250 or imprisonment for not more 
than 30 days. 

Pennsylvania: No provisions. 

Vermont: No provisions. 


of not 
for 


INJURIES CAUSED BY FIRE 
DEPARTMENT 

In contravention of an ordinance 
making it a misdemeanor for a street 
car to wilfully or carelessly obstruct 
the progress of any engine or appa- 
ratus of the fire department going to 
a fire, a motorman of the San Diego 
Electric Railway Company ran his car 
out on a crossing suddenly, when he 
should have known that fire apparatus 
was hurrying along the obstructed 
street to a fire. 

The assistant chief of the fire de- 


partment had just passed in a red 
buggy ringing a large bell, and the 
car so projected upon the street that 
when the. fire chief in his automobile 
ettempted to pass at a speed of twen- 
ty-five or thirty miles an hour, in order 
to avoid a collision with the trolley 
car, he was compelled to swerve to 
one side and onto the sidewalk where 
he struck Bradley W. King, so ‘severely 
injuring him that it was necessary to 
amputate his left leg. 

Under the principle of law that where 
one is injured by the concurring negli- 
gence of two persons he can gue either 
or both for the resulting damages, King 
brought action against the trolley com- 
pany and secured a judgment for 
$6,000. 

In affirming the judgment, the ‘Su- 
preme Court of California (168 P., 131) 
declared that the ordinance was not 
only intended to enable the fire de- 
partment to reach a fire speedily and 
unhampered, but also to prevent colll- 
sion with other vehicles and conse- 
quent injury to firemen and bystanders. 
It also held that regardless of the or- 
dinance the act of the motorman, un- 
cer the circumstances, was negligence 
in itself and would eustain the judg- 
ment. 





DOES NOT LIKE TERM PLAN 

Speaking about term policies, an In- 
diana man said he can see no advan- 
tage in this form except that it elimin- 
ates some renewal work. “I do not fa- 
vor it for it seems that this is a class 
of property on which it is difficult to 
arrive at a just average depreciation, 
as the manner of use and maintenance 
of a car is such a variable quantity. 
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New Liability Rates Create New Business Field 


By Edmund Ely, 


Superintendent Automobile Department, Aetna Life and Affiliated Companies. 
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The recent revision in liability and 
property damage rates has created more 
than the usual amount of interest. Not 
only has a new rating basis been ar- 
ranged, but the reduction in rates is the 
greatest that has been made since this 
class of business was first written. As 
to the new method of rating, many au- 
tomobile underwriters consider it to be 
largely experimental. While it is based 
on the best data obtainable, no one can 
say at the present time that this method 
will accurately reflect the hazard of the 
various types of automobiles, but it can 
be said that the old horse power method 
has been clearly demonstrated to be 
unfair in its application under present- 
day conditions. 

The general reduction of rates is so 
great as to cause considerable com- 
ment. The high scale of wages and the 
better living conditions now prevailing 
will of course be reflected in the judg- 
ments rendered in public injury cases, 
and it therefore may be reasonably ex- 
pected that the cost per accident will 
show an increase. It is hoped the ef- 
forts that are being made to instill into 
the motorist a proper regard for public 
safety, and the more rigid regulatory 
laws now being passed by many states 
will be effective in reducing the fre- 
quency of accidents in order that the 
balante may be preserved and the cost 
per automobile kept at about its present 
level. 


Effect on New Business. 


Whether or not this new rating plan 
is the ultimate one remains to be seen, 
but after all, this is not a matter of 
great moment to the agent. What he is 
principally concerned with is whether 
he will be able to hold his renewals and 
what the effect of the new rates will be 
upon the production of new business. 
The agent who cannot hold 90% of his 
renewals under the new rates is sadly 
out of place in the insurance business, 
and the same might fairly be said of the 
agent who wilfully neglects so golden 
an opportunity for increasing his auto- 
mobile lines as is preSented by the new 
rate schedule. 

The most novel feature of the new 
rate schedule is the attempt to create a 
new class of business by lowering the 
rates to a level for which no precedent 
exists in liability business. A new ter- 
ritorial division has been established- 
the so-called “Rural Territory—in 


which the amount of liability business 
of 
proportion to the number of automo- 
There is therefore no available 
experience for this territory and unpre- 
cedently low rates have been applied to 
it, thus opening to the agent an entire 


has heretofore been absurdly out 


biles. 


new field for liability insurance. 
There is a danger that unless 


ment of business in urban centers. 


New Field in Country. 


In densely populated districts there 
whatsoever in 
Accidents 
are of frequent occurrence and it sel- 
dom happens that one can read a daily - 
paper without encountering reports of 
This 
serves to keep before the owner the ne- 


has been no difficulty 


selling liability insurance. 


one or more serious accidents. 


cessity of protecting himself against 
claims, and for the security afforded by 
a liability policy he is content to pay 
the higher rates that are demanded in 
the large cities. In less populous dis- 





this 
phase of the situation be forcefully pre- 
sented to the agent, and his attention 
constantly directed to it, he will over- 
look his best opportunity and confine 
his efforts as heretofore to the develop- 


tricts, however, the demand for liability 
insurance has been small, and broadly 
speaking this demand diminishes in di- 
rect ratio with the density of popula- 
tion. 

It is doubtful whether the average 
car Owner appreciates how serious the 
consequences of an automobile accident 
may be. If his car burns or is stolen, 
the value of the car is the limit of his 
loss, whereas an automobile accident 
causing personal injury may very easily 
involve him to such an extent as to en- 
tail the sacrifice of his savings or his 
property or endanger the stability of 
his business. It is an unfortunate fact 
that jurors are not content with reas- 
onable care on the part of an automo- 
bile operator—they demand a high de 
gree of skill, foresight and judgment, as 
is evidenced by the many verdicts ren- 


dered where the injured pedestrian has- 


been careless to a degree. The car 
owner should not be responsible for the 
carelessness or thoughtlessness of pe- 
destrians, but we are confronted by the 
situation that he is held responsible. 


May Lose All By Accident. 


Once in a while the average man in 


business casts a backward glance and 
reviews his career from the time he first 
embarked in business. He _ congrat- 
ulates himself on wise decisions and 
good business habits formed and occa- 
sionally has to regret some hasty judg- 
ment or unprofitable venture. Such a 
review winds up with a rough mental 
calculation of how he stands at the 
present time, his position in the com- 
munity, the value of his tangible assets. 
In figuring his assets, he will without a 
question include his automobile, with- 
out a thought as to whether it is a real 
asset or a potential liability. If he is 
not protected by a liability policy he is 
clearly not warranted in disregarding 
the fact that the whole of his worldly 
goods may. be sacrificed by an accident 
due to the operation of this same auto 
mobile that he has included in his col 
umn of assets. 

The arguments for carrying liability 
insurance are numerous and 
strong that with the new rates the aver- 
age agent should have no difficulty 
whatsoever in insuring practically every 
car owner who carries fire and theft in- 
surance, but only by the number of au 
tomobiles operated in his territory. 


so so 
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HOW TRAVELERS WILL 
WRITE AVIATION RISKS 
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The Travelers Insurance Company 
has issued an announcement of its in- 
to 
The statement in part follows 


tention write aircraft insurance. 

“The Travelers Insurance Company 
had the privilege of preparing and is- 
suing the first special policy for auto 
mobiles ever written in this country. 
It had the privilege of first announc- 
the 


power-rating system, which was after 


ing on a_ scientific basis horse- 
wards adopted all over the country for 


all 


adopted abroad. 


practically purposes, and = also 
The company is pro 
ceeding along expected lines in an 
aircraft insurance as_ the 


nouncing 
latest addition to its insurance under 
takings. 
“Already a 
carrying lines have been planned. 
that 


less in 


number of passenger 


An 


nouncements are made aircraft 


will be used more or connec 


tion with shipping. Rapid delivery of 


merchandise by this means of trans- 


portation has already been success- 


fully undertaken, and will doubtless be 


undertaken in the future now and 
then. Mails are being carried regu- 
larly. An air police force has been 


organized in New York. Forest and 
open country patrols invite the atten 
tion of both public and private enter 
prise. 

of th 
quires immediate recognition 


“The coming airplane re 


by in- 
surance companies. The Travelers In 


surance Company writes several lines 


which should be made available, and 
it is the purpose of the company to 
make them immediately: available to 


meet this new situation. At least one 


MI 





of the lines of undertaken 


by the company is indispensable if the 


Mmsurance 


use of airplanes is to become an estab 
lished fact, and that is the workmen's 
compensation line. Compensation in 
surance for employees 1S compulsory 
in most states, and since the company 
writes the largest volume of compen 
sation insurance of 


any company in 


this country it is necessary that pro 


visions should be made at least for 
this line without delay, 
Other Lines. 
“The other lines offered are also 


very necessary for this new means of 
travel, because without suitable insur- 
ance protection enterprises may he« 
wrecked through mishaps resulting in 
large damage claims. It has been the 
purpose of the company in its study of 
the situation to develop the insurance 
lines most necessary for the purpose, 
and most likely to afford the protec 
alto 


Even if the 


tion so much needed. It is not 


gether a matter of choice. 
company preferred to wait for a fur 
ther development of this new condi 


tion before making its announcement 


it would scarcely be fair to its patrons 
or true to its traditions if it acted upon 


that preference 


“The lines of insurance announced 
by the company for the present will 
be life insurance (one year term con 


tract), accident insurance, for owners, 


passengers, and _ pilots; workmen's 


compensation insurance for employ 
ees who are required to fly, including 
pilots and mechenicians, as well as any 


take 


The insurance plan 


other employees whose duties 


them into the air. 


senna 


The liability rate, if expressed in per- 
centages, is less than “% of 1% which is 
far lower than the rate for any other 
form of insurance. Everyone who can 
afford to own and operate an automo 
bile can now afford to carry liability in 
surance, and cannot afford to be with- 
out it. 
Value of Large Volume. 

It will be interesting to watch the de 
velopments resulting from the new 
rates. The custom in introducing new 
forms of insurance (and this is a new 
form of insurance as regards 9% of the 
automobile owners in the new terri 
torial district) is to charge a sufficiently 
high rate as in the best judgment of un 
derwriters will safeguard the companies 
against loss, particularly having in mind 
the possibility of their not being able 
to obtain a sufficient spread of business 
as to create an average. This situation, 
however, has been attacked in the oppo 
site way,—by reducing the rates to a 
level which enables any automobile 
owner to carry the insurance, in the ex 
pectation of the active co-operation of 
agents in the development of a volume 
of business which will be adequate for 
experience purposes. 


up to this point deals with the indi 
vidual. 

“The remaining lines of insurance 
will include public liability for injuries 
occasioned by aeroplanes while land 
ing or taking off or because of articles 
which might be dropped from aero 
planes to the ground, but not including 
injuries to passengers or others car 
ried in the aeroplane. Accompanying 
this latter form of insurance will 
property damage insurance, written by 
the Travelers Indemnity Company, 
which covers the liability of the aero 
plane owner for injury to the property 
of others not carried on the machine 
itself 


be 


Airplane Trespass. 
Te 


write these 


lravelers will not 
two last mentioned lines 
separately. If one is taken both must 
be taken. It must borne in mind 
that the public liability obligation is 
very substantial. Under the law as it 
exists today a person who flies over 
private property is guilty of technical 
trespass and if an aviator is compelled 
to land or to land upon pri- 
vate property trespass becomes actual, 
and as the resulting to 
buildings, trees, stock, crops, and othe 
things on the property there is prac- 
tically no defense. It is not a question 


companics 


be 


( hooses 


to damages 


of negligence but a question of tres- 
pass. The injury to individuals is in 
much the same situation. If the in- 
jured person is the owner of property 
upon which the machine landed, or 
over which it flew, or is a member of 
the owner's family, or an employee 
rightfully on the premises, the ques- 
tion 18s one ot trespass and not neg 
ligence, while the rights of bystanders 


and strangers would be 
law of negligence, 
very strongly in 

“The Travelers companies are pre 
pared to announce rates and submit 
forms of contract to all legitimate in 
quiries who have definite propositions 
to offer. Compensation rates will be 
quoted tentatively, subject to approval 
by the proper state authority, which 
is made necessary by the existing law. 
Otherwise the Travelers companies 
are immediately prepared to handle 
such of this business as is definitely 
offered in good faith.” . 


judged by the 
with a sentiment 
favor of the injured 
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Automobile Locking 


Devices Approved 


LIST IS REVISED TO APRIL 18 
Fire Extinguishers Having Sanction of 
Underwriters Laboratories 

Also Shown. 

The National Automobile Under 
writers Conference has issued the fol- 
lowing lists April 18, 
1919) containing the names of automo- 
bile locking devices and chemical fire 
extinguishers, listed and labeled by 
Underwriters’ Laboratories, for which 
credit is allowed when proper endorse- 
ment is attached to the policy. 

Labels consist of the words “Under- 
writers’ Laboratories Inspected” or 
“Und. Lab. Insp.” stamped on the de- 
vice, or of a metal tag or name-plate 
bearing the words “Underwriters’ Lab- 
oratories Inspected.” Labels are placed 
where they may be seen readily after 
the device is installed, which labels are 
evidence of factory inspection and list- 


(corrected to 


ing. 
Transmission Locks. 
H. R. Mfg. Co., 1926 So. Wabash 


Ave., Chicago, IIl., ‘‘Neutralock.” 

Johnson Auto. Lock Co., 2309 Archer 
Ave., Chicago, IIL, “Johnson,” 

- K. & S. Tleater & Lock Co., 3357 So. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago, IIL, “K and S.” 

No. Side Buick Sales Co., 924 Sheri- 
dan Rd., Chicago, IIL, “Buick Positive 
Transmission.” 

The above mentioned locks are ap- 
proved for all except Fords and other 
automobiles such as Overlands, Stude- 
baker (previous to 1918 models) and 
Willys-Knight where transmission 
gears may be thrown by manual opera- 
tion of the push rods independently of 
the gear shift lever. 


Paige Detroit Motor Car Co., De- 
troit, Mich., “Paige,” approved for 
Paige-Detroit. 

Trosien Security Transmission Co., 
Pontiac, Mich., “Trosien,” approved for 
Chevrolet, Dort, Oakland and Scripps- 
Booth. 


Stearing Wheel Locks. 

General Patent Mfg. Co., 20 W. Jack- 
son Blvd., Chicago, Ill, “Moss Com- 
bination,” approved for Fords. 

Nugo Device Corp., 321 West 11th 
St., New York, “Nulock,” approved for 
all except Fords. 

Perry Auto. Lock Co., 2635 S. Michi- 
gan Blvd., Chicago, Ill, “Perry,” ap- 
proved for all automobiles. 

Reliance Company, 411 S. Sangamon 
St., Chicago, IIL, “Mueller,” approved 
for Fords; “Safeguard,” approved for 
Fords; “Relco,” approved for all ex 
cept Fords. 

Security Auto. Lock Co. 410 N. 
Paulina St., Chicago, Ill, “Security,” 
approved for Fords. 

U. S. Auto. Lock Co., 3545 S. Wa- 
bash. Ave., Chicago, IIl., “U. S. Safety,” 
approved for Fords. 

Monarch Auto. Lock Co., Kenosha, 
Wis., “Monarch,” approved for all ex- 
cept Fords. 


Combined Gasoline & Ignition Locks. 
Esco Mfg. Co., Detroit, Mich., “Es- 
co,” approved for all automobiles. 


Single Circuit Ignition Locks. 
R. N. Bassett Co., Derby, Conn., 
“Bassett,” approved for Fords. 


Cox Manufacturing Co., 3409 Perkins 
Ave., Cleveland, O., “K. W.,” approved 
for Fords and “Blacolock,” approved 
for Reos. 


Lock Co., 321 West 


Christie Auto. 32 
“Christie,” ap- 


33d Street, Chicago, 
proved for Fords. 


Defender Aut. Lock Co., 906 Free 
Press Building, Detroit, Mich., “De- 
fender,” approved for Fords. 

Detroit Motor Lock Co., 80 Griswold 
Street, Detroit, Mich., “Detroit Cart- 
ridge,’ approved for Fords. 

Goodrich-Lenhart Manufacturing Co., 
Widener Building, Philadelphia, “Good- 
rich Lockswitch,” approved for Fords. 
_ Syracuse Universal Manufacturing 
Co., 333 West Fayette Street, Syracuse, 
N. Y., “Syracuse,” approved for Fords. 

Chemical Fire Extinguishers. 


Fire Gun Manufacturing Co., New 
York, “Fire Gun.” 
Fyr-Fyter Co. Dayton, O., “Fyr- 


Fyter.” 

H. W. Johns-Manville Co., New York, 
gs te 

Nu-Ex Fire Appliance Co., Colum- 
bus, O., “Nu-Ex.” 

Pyrene Manufacturing Co., 
York, “Pyrene.” 


New 


A LUXURY OF LITIGATION. 
Irom “The Policy,” England. 

While it is necessary for the insur- 
ance man to keep up to date with legal 
decisions, and while not infrequently 
it is the fortune of the insurance com- 
pany to take an active part in promot- 
ing decisions on contested points, it is 
just as well to bear in mind the well- 
known advice of a wily old lawyer that 
for it to be worth while going to law 
certain requisites must be fulfilled. The 
essentials are, he is reported to have 
stated: (1) a good cause, (2) a good 
lawyer, (3) a good counsel, (4) good 
evidence, (5) a good jury, (6) a good 
indge, and last, but by no means least, 
(7) good luck. Even this” rather 
formidable list is by. no means ex- 
haustive, as the claims manager knows 
only too well. There is not always ex- 
uberant satisfaction in fighting and 
winning a case, there invariably being 
a sequel in the shape of a by no means 
insignificant bill for costs, especially if 





one is dealing with a party who is not 
worth powder and shot. So that to the 
foregoing summary of requisites indis- 
pensable to satisfactory litigation may 
be added—(8) a good defendant. 

It is not always the case, it should 
be noted, that even a good lawyer gives 
sound advice as above mentioned; and 
this is a point worth bearing carefully 
in mind. 

Perhaps, too, it is pertinent to point 
out that it is one thing to get a good 
counsel, and quite another to guaran- 
tee his actually appearing in court to 
conduct the case. The whole question 
of the most unsatisfactory state of legal 
procedure has recently been the sub- 
ject of considerable discussion, but un- 
less much more fuss is made it is doubt- 
ful if any marked improvement will be 
effected. The safest and most satis- 
factory course is to leave litigation 
alone as much as possible. Sometimes 
of course it is inevitable; but if it can 
be avoided, the insurers. save time, 
money and temper. We might, per- 
haps, have omitted the last mentioned 
in view of the characteristic imperturb- 
ability of insurance men. 

SEEKING INFORMATION. 

Inquiries are received by The Eastern 
Underwriter from time to time regard- 
ing the American Automobile Associa- 
tion of 147 Fourth Avenue, New York. 
This is one of the several “service” 
companies that have been operating in 
New York, charging $19.50 for a con- 
tract to perform certain legal services 
for motorists who may get into trouble 
through accidents. 





MAKING THIEVING DIFFICULT. 

If present plans of the organization 
work out as anticipated the thief bent on 
stealing for the sake of making money by 
selling cars will have been deprived of 
every incentive for his work. Briefly 
every time an automobile is sold by a man- 
ufacturer, or by an individual an original 
deed or title would go with the vehicle. 
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N. R. Solomon, of Bakersfield, Cal., 
orally applied to Otis Bishop, a broker, 
for insurance on his automobile to the 
amount of $3,500, properly describing 
the car as to horse-power, number of 
cylinders and year of manufacture. 
Bishop turned the information over to 
Gordon & Hoadley, of San Francisco, 
and the latter made a formal applica- 
tion to the Federal Insurance Com- 
pany, as agents, describing the car as 
«a 1909 Pierce-Arrow of forty-five horse- 
rower, and stated that Solomon had 
purchased the car second-hand for $3,- 
500. A policy was issued in which the 
car was described as a_ six-cylinder 
Pierce-Arrow of forty-eight horsepower. 
In fact, the car was a four-cylinder 
furty horsepower, Pierce-Arrow, manu- 
factured in 1907, for which Solomon 
had paid $1,500 and a stock of goods 
which made it cost him $2,500. 


Solomon duly acc@pted ‘the policy 
and paid the premium, and a year later 
Gordon & Hoadley secured a renewal 
for the reduced sum of $3,000. Before 
the premium was paid on the second 
policy the car was destroyed by fire. 
The company then refused to accept 
the premium, and disclaimed liability 
on the ground that. the car destroyed 
did not correspond to the one described 
in the policy. In a suit on the policy 
Solomon got judgment, from which 
the company took an appeal to the 
Supreme Court of California (167 P. 
$59), and got a reversal. 

The opinion of the Appellate Court, 
which discusses at length the materi- 
ality of statements as to the year of 
manufacture of an automobile sought 
to be insured, is in part as follows: 


As to Breach of Warranty 

Taking up the first point made by 
appellant, the question arises whether 
the misdescription of the automobile 
in the policy amounts to a breach of 
warranty such as will relieve the in- 
surer. Our Civil Code (section 2607) 
provides that: 

“A statement in a policy, of a matter 
relating to the person or thing insured, 
or to the risk, as a fact, is an express 
warranty thereof” 

—and that (section 2612): 

“A breach of warranty, without fraud, 
merely exonerates the insurer from the 
time that it occurs, or where it is 
broken in its inception prevents the 
policy from attaching to the risk.” 

The effect of this section is limited 
by section 2610: 

“The violation of a material provision 
of a policy, on the part of either party 
thereto, entitles the other to rescind.” 

But section 2611 goes on to say that: 

“A policy may declare that a violation 
of specified provisions thereof shall 
avoid it, otherwise a breach of an im- 
material provision does not avoid the 
policy.” 

The policy contains 
clause: 

“In the event of any violation of any 
warranty hereunder this policy shall 
immediately become null and void.” 

If the misdescription of the automo- 
bile amounts to a breach of warranty, 
this clause in the policy, taken in con- 
nection with section 2611 of the Civil 
Code, precludes any consideration of 
the immateriality of the breach. 


the following 


The only question under this head is 
whether in describing an automobile 
for insurance purposes in a valued pol- 
icy the year of manufacture is such a 
material part of the description that a 
misstatement in this particular consti- 
tutes a breach of the warranty that 
the thing insured has been properly 
described. There is no dispute on the 
point that, other things being equal, 
a car two ‘years older has a lesser 
value. This becomes particularly im- 
portant in a valued policy, where the 
insurance company agrees in advance 
that the property insured is worth the 
amount for which it is insured, in this 
case $3,000. Such a valued policy was 
under consideration in Harris v. St. 
Peul Fire and Marine Insurance Co. 
(Sup.), 126 N. Y. S. 118, where a 1906 
automobile had been described as a 
1907 model. The court there said: 


“It is perfectly clear that a used car 
constructed in 1906, and insured in 
November, 1909, is not of the same in- 
surable value as a car constructed in 
1907, and the statement of the plaintiff 
that the car was of the 1907 model 
was a material representation, upon 
which the defendant had a right to 
rely, in issuing a valued policy in the 
sum of $2,000.” 


Age is Material 

To the same effect are Reed v. St. 
Paul Fire and Marine Insurance Co., 
151 N. Y. S. 274, and Smith v. Amer- 
ican Automobile Insurance Co., 175 S. 
W. 113. In the later case the court 
said: 

“It would seem to be in accord with 
common knowledge that a five-year-old 
automobile would be less valuable 
and not so safe a risk as, one two 
years old, and that the effects of wear 
and tear would be more likely to mani- 
fest themselves in the older car. If 
the fact that the machine is five years 
old instead of two is not material to 
the risk, we cannot well see what would 
be.” 

In the case at bar no testimony was 
introduced to show the effect of age 
upon the risk of loss by fire, although 
in Smith v. American Automobile In- 
surance Company, supra: 


“It was also shown in evidence * * * 


that as cars grow older the chances 


of self-ignition increase on account of 
the wear and vibration whereby the 
quantity of gasoline used is greater 
and fire is apt to occur.” 

Respondent does not deny that the 
description of his automobile in the 
policy as a 1909 model is in accord- 
auce with the statement in the appli- 
cetion made out by Gordon & Hoadley, 
but relies upon the showing made at 
the trial that appellant had itself sup- 
plemented the description in the ap- 
plication by adding that the car had 
six cylinders and forty-eight horse- 
pewer. It is not at all clear that the 
insured, after retaining the policy for 
a year, can then insist that a mis- 
description of the thing insured, suf- 
ficient to constitute a breach of war- 
ranty, was the act of the insurance 
company and entirely unknown to the 
insured. We do not, however, pass 
upon this point, since it is clear that 
to describe an automobile in a valued 
policy as having been made in 1909, 
when in fact it was made in 1907, is 
such a material misdescription of the 
thing insured as to constitute a breach 
of the express warranty provided for 
in section 2607 of the Civil Code. 

The second point made by appellant 
is that the policy was issued under mis 
takes of fact caused by respondent's 
misrepresentations in that application 
concerning the year in which the car 


was built and the amount paid there- 
for. The application for the policy 
stated that the car was built in 1909, 
‘and that plaintiff paid therefor $3,500. 
In fact the car was built in the year 
1907 and the plaintiff paid $1,500 for 
it and some merchandise, which, he 
testified, made the car cost him $2,500. 
Pespondent contends that these mis- 
representations are immaterial, in view 
of the finding that the car was worth 
$3,000, the amount for which it was 
ivsured. But according to section 2565 
cf the Civil Code: 

“Materiality is to be determined not 
hy the event, but solely by the probable 
and reasonable influence of the facts 
upon the party to whom the communi- 
cation is due, in forming his estimate 
of the disadvantages of the proposed 
contract or in making his inquiries.” 

Such a test of materiality makes the 
purchase price of a second-hand auto- 
mobile particularly important in a 
véelued policy, as it must be manifest 
that an insurance company will not 
agree to pay $3,000 for the loss of an 
automobile which cost the insured but 
$2,500. This is not a case of over- 
estimating the value of the thing in- 
sured, which in an open policy is not 
necessarily fatal. Here we have the 
statement of a fact, the price the in- 
sured paid for his car. No question of 
mistaken opinion is involved. Where 
a valued policy is issued upon the basis 
of the application alone, as in this case, 
it is difficult to see what could be more 
important to the insurer in determin- 
ing the amount of the policy than posi- 
tive statements of the year in which 
the car was built and the price paid 
for it by the insured. 


Not Agents of Appellant 

Respondent seeks to avoid the effect 
of this conclusion by insisting that the 
misstatements as to purchase price and 
year of manufacture appearing in the 
application were not made by him, but 
were made by Gordon & Hoadley, whom 
the court found to be agents of the 
Federal Insurance Company. But this 
finding is not sustained by the evi- 
dence. As already indicated, the evi- 
dence shows that Gordon & Hoadley 
were not the regular agents of appel- 
lant, that they had never represented 
appellant before or since, and that this 
particular transaction was the only one 
in which Gordon & Hoadley and appel- 
lant ever had any dealings. Moreover, 
it was established that Bishop repre- 
sented the plaintiff, and that Gordon 
& Hoadley were Bishop’s San Fran- 
cisco correspondents, who made out 
the application solely at his request, 
and that appellant knew nothing ot 
the entire transaction until the appli- 
cation was placed in its hands by Gor- 
don & Hoadley. It is well settled that, 
where, in circumstances such as are 
presented here, an insurance agent re- 
quests insurance from a company 
which he does not represent, he is act- 
ing for the insured, who is responsible 
for misrepresentations in the applica 
tion made out by the broker. 


The law in this State goes further 
and holds the insured responsible for 
nisrepresentations in the application 
when it is drawn by a regular soliciting 
agent of the insurance company, where, 
as in the policy here, such an agent 
has no authority to waive the provi 
sions contained therein that the policy 
is to be avoided if any misrepresenta- 
tion has been made concerning a ma 
terial fact. It does not alter the case 
that Gordon & Hoadley retained a com- 
mission for placing the insurance. 
Bishop, who admittedly was not ap- 
p Nant’s agent, also shared in the com- 


mission, and it conclusively appeared 
at the trial that all independent brok 
ers in San Francisco received such 
commissions. Nor does it matter that 
the misrepresentations were made in 
securing the original policy, of which 
the one in suit is a renewal; for the 
latter was issued upon the original ap 
plication wherein the misrcpresenta 
tions appeared. 


Oral Contract of Insurance 


Daniel Mowles, in June, purchased a 
used automobile of one Fleming. The 
machine had been insured by Fleming 
against loss by fire in the Boston In- 
surance Company, and the policy did 
not expire until September. A broker 
acting for Mowles took the policy to 
the countersigning agent and request- 
ed that it be transferred to the new 
owner of the car. When the policy 
expired a new policy was issued again 
in the name of Fleming. As soon as 
this ‘was discovered the broker again 
took it up with the agent. This was 
on October 8 and on that date the 
policy was formally assigned to Mowles 
and the assignment was assented to 
by the insurance company. The auto- 
mobile was destroyed by fire Decem- 
ber 8. 


Since Fleming had no interest in the 
automobile on the date of the policy 
o1 at any time thereafter, the policy 
vas void and the assignment trans 
ferred nothing to Mowles. If he was 
entitled to any recovery at all, it was 
upon the oral contract for insurance 
made with the agent. In a suit on 
this contract a judgment was obtained 
Which was afterwards reversed by the 
Supreme Judicial Court of Massachu 
setts from the opinion of which Court 
we quote: 


The oral contract to “cover” means 
insurance for a reasonable time under 
all the circumstances. An experienced 
insurance man called by the plaintiff 
testified that, according to the custcm 
prevailing in Boston, “covered” meant 
that: 

“He is insured. He is insured from 
that minute. A company is bound by 
the acts of its agent until that com- 
pany has a chance either to cancel or 
to notify its agents of its wish to be 
relieved of the contract.” 


This is slightly narrower than the 
comprehensive definition in McQuaid 
v. Aetna Ins. Co., 115 N. E. 428. But 
taking this testimony at its full weight 
and applying the definition given in the 
McQuaid case, it is manifest that a 
ccentract to cover cannot extend beyond 
the time when a policy of insurance 
is delivered in apparent compliance 
vith the contract. While the oral con 
tract of Wellington (the agent) mad» 
with Belson (the broker) on October 8, 
to cover the plaintiff's automobile 
might have been found to have protect 
ed it by insurance against fire for a 
reasonable time, it cannot be held that 
such contract extended beyond the 
time when Wellington returned to Bel- 
son the policy of insurance in the latter 
part of October. The very policy about 
which the parties were talking on Oc 
tober 8, was returned to Belson before 
the end of that month with an endorse- 
ment on it by the defendant. There is 
no reason for reasonable inference 
that, after that formal instrument in 
writing was returned, the pre-cxisting 
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oral arrangement still subsisted. The 
tender of that instrument by the de- 


fendant through its agent Wellington 
could mean nothing else than that the 
defendant thereby undertook to ex- 
tinguish its previous obligations and 
present that instrument to the plaintiff 
as its sole contract. The acceptance 
of that instrument by the plaintiff or 
his agent without objection was by 
necessary implication a compliance 
with the terms of the tender, and co- 
extensive with it in scope. The in- 
evitable consequence of the transaction 
is that thereafter the written instru. 
rent expressed the rights and obliga- 
tions of the parties, and that the pre- 
vious oral arrangements had come to 
an end. In this connection the same 
conclusion is reached if it be assumed 
that he said to Wellington when he 
first saw him shortly after June, either 
to make out new _ policies or fix 
over the old one stretched to include 
the transaction of October 8. The in- 
strument which was handed to Belson 
in October was a tender of compliance 
with all prior oral arrangements touch- 
ing the subject of insurance on that 
automobile, 

If it be assumed further that the 
plaintiff was entitled to a reasonable 
time after the delivery to him or his 
agent for'the examination of the polity, 
to see whether it conformed to his un- 
derstanding of the contract, it is plain 
that such reasonable time expired long 
before the fire. What is a reasonable 
time when the facts are not in dispute 
is a question of law to be decided by 
the court. Assuming circum- 
siance in favor of the plaintiff, no dis- 
cussion is needed to show that the ac 
ceptance and retention of a written 
instrument of such common use as an 
insurance policy for a period of not 
less than five weeks was more than a 
reasonable time for complaint that it 


every 


did not conform to the previous oral 
agreement as to its terms. 

115 N. E. 667. 

Insurance Against Theft 

In a suit on a policy on an automo- 
bile insuring against direct loss or 
camage by theft, robbery or pilferage 
by any person other than those in 
the employment, service or household 
of insured, it was set up in the com- 
plaint that plaintiff delivered the auto- 
mobile to another for sale by the lat- 
ter, and that such person in pursuance 
ot a conspiracy to get possession of 
automobiles for sale and convert them 
to his own use, stole the automobile. 
The complaint was held insufficient to 
state a cause of action by the Supreme 
Court of New York, Appellate Division 
(164 N. Y.S., 221) which said: 

This complaint does not state facts 
sufficient to constitute a cause of ac- 
tion. It alleges in effect that the pos- 
session of plaintiff's automobile was 
obtained from him feloniously, i. e., in 
this case, pursuant to a conspiracy and 
through the device of a written agree- 
ment to sell it for the plaintiff. It fur- 
ther alleges that the conspirators, after 


thus obtaining possession of the car, 
ccnverted it to their own use. This is 
an allegation of common law larceny 


by trick and device, in which plaintiff 
parted with possession of the car as a 
result of the deception, but not with his 
title. While this policy insures against 
“theft,” it seems clear that it was not 
the intention of the parties to the con- 
tract of insurance to insure against 
larceny by trick and device; that is, 
theft, the commission of which involves 
as an essential element, the deception 
of the insured, resulting in the sur- 
render of the possession of his prop- 
erty. The term “theft,” as used in this 
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policy, does not include all forms of 
larceny recognized by law. It does not 
include a larceny perpetrated, as this 
was, under the form and guise of a 
business transaction conducted by the 
insured himself. 


Property Damage Insurance—Extent of 


Recovery 
The St. Paul Fire and Marine In- 
surance Company issued a policy to 


John S. Christian, insuring him against 
loss by reason of liability imposed by 
law for the destruction of or injury to 
the property of others arising from 
his ownership, maintenance or use of 


certain automobiles. A clause of the 
policy provided that “the company’s 
liability is limited to the actual in- 


trinsic value of the property damaged 
or destroyed at the time of it damage 
or destruction, which shall not be 
greater than the actual cost of the re- 
pair or replacement thereof.” 

One of insured’s automobiles collided 
with the car of Meyer Brown and dam- 
aged it under circumstances which 
rendcred him liable. 
The company paid Brown the amount 

the bill for repairs paid by him. 
Brown executed a_ receipt for the 
money containing the following state- 
ment: 


of 


It being expressly understood and 
agreed between the parties hereto that 
Meyer Brown does not release any other 
claim for damages growing out of said 
accident by reason of depreciation in 
value of his said automobile or by rea- 
ton Of his loss of the use of the same 
while being repaired. 


Later Brown sued Christian for the 


amount of the depreciation in the value 
of his car on account of the injuries, 
and recovered a judgment for $100. 
For this additional amount Chris- 
tian sued the insurer. He lost the 
suit in the trial court, but appealed to 
the Supreme Court of Minnesota and 


here the judgment below was reversed 
with directions to enter judgment for 


the plaintiff (163 N. W., 980). 

Justice Bunn in rendering the opinion 
stated that under the clause limiting 
the amount of liability, defendant was 
rot liable beyond the amount actually 
paid out by Brown for repairs, but that 
a majority of the court thought that 
this was too narrow an application to 
give to the clause and that where 
there are damages to the property that 
are not and cannot be fully remedied 
by repairing it, there is liability for 
the full loss, limited of course by the 
money limit specified. He added, “We 
have found no authorities that are help- 
ful, and were cited to none. The view 
of a majority of the court leads to a 
reversal.” 


MIGHT STEADY BUSINESS 


Being asked for his views on auto- 
mobile term insurance, a country agent 
expressed himself in this manner: It 
occurs to me that a term policy would 
be commendable as a business venture 
inasmuch as it would save clerical 
work, and possibly be the means of 
keeping fire and theft coverages on an 
agent’s books for more than two years. 
It is usually the case that an agent re- 
tains the business for two years and 
then loses it on account of the increase 
in the rate, and the decrease in the 
amount of insurance which the com- 
panies will write on a car. 
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Automobile Insurance is a subject of 
ever changing aspect and one that is 
wafted here and there by conditions 
that apparently spring up over night, 
until it can be truly classed as a roll- 
ing stone that gathers no moss. The 
companies that issue the policies and 
the automobile owning public that buys 
them never know where they stand, 
and never will, until such time as the 
companies decide to act together and 
substitute some of the brain power 
that has built up and stabilized other 
branches of their business, for the in- 
efficient and wavering policies now 
controlling the situation. 

After nearly fifteen years experience 
writing this class of business, we are 
apparently still far from a solution that 
is equitable to the insured or insurer. 
The present policy forms cover a mul- 
titude of sins and inexcusable errors 
and one wonders if the framers knew 
anything about automobiles or their 
underwriting or claim problems, or 
were the forms drafted in one of those 
hysterical moments which seem to be 
of high tension frequency. 


Taken from Marine Business. 


In the first place the valued form 
should be eliminated. It is illogical, as 
the courts hold that in the settlement 
of losses depreciation must be taken 
into consideration and there is in all 
probability no other class of property 
that depreciates so rapidly in value as 
the automobile. The moral hazard is 
affected and the companies pay out an 
cnormous amount of money each year 
on both fire and theft losses, that prob- 
ably would not have occurred if the 
property had been insured under a non- 
valued form. Furthermore, the valued 
form is against all principles of fire 
underwriting; it is a relic of marine 
underwriting which dominated 
the situation in the early days of auto- 
mobile insurance, but now the fire com- 
panies write the bulk of the business 
and it is high time that they should in- 
sist on the elimination of the valued 
form which, if wrong for their fire 
business, must also be wrong for their 
automobile. 


ideas, 


Additional Equipment. 


It is supposed that the intent of the 
present policy is to cover the car and 
its regular equipment as furnished by 
the manufacturer, from loss or damage 
by the hazards named therein, but the 
neglect to state clearly what is intend- 
ed has cost the companies dearly 
through the payment of losses, particu- 
larly theft of additional equipment. 
This equipment is purchased separate 
from the car and increases the value, 
and for which increase the company re- 
ceives no premium. Spare tires and 
tubes usually make up the bulk of any 
additional equipment carried on a car 
and are the articles that are most often 
stolen. They are carried in an exposed, 
casily accessible place, unprotected by 
adequate locking 


devices, and when 





claims 
There 
is no argument; the company pays in 
full and we pass a few kind and com- 


stolen the assured invariably 


they were new amd never used. 


plimentary remarks about our Confer- 
ence and wonder if it will ever wake 
up. Two years have elapsed since the 
present policy was placed on the mar- 
ket and, notwithstanding numerous 
complaints against the ambiguous word- 
ing, no effort has been made to rectify 


the costly error. 


Making Owner Co-Insurer. 

In the writer’s opinion, the recent re- 
vision in rules and rates governing au 
tomobile writing, is far from being a 
theft 
losses have been so heavy that some 


solution of the problem. The 


thing had to be done to equalize the 
burden; but increasing the rates on the 
lower class cars and decreasing those 
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In underwirting aircraft and aviators 
there is already plenty of variety in the 
propositions to be offered. The uses to 
which planes will be put are as many 
as those of any other means of trans- 
portation. New schemes are springing 
up hourly. Just how near the world is 
to taking a universal interest in avia- 
tion can only be judged by scanning the 
mind pictures one conceives in talking 
with men who fly. 

Lawrence Sperry, the gyroscope 
maker of New York, went on his honey- 
moon in an airplane. 

The Victory Publishing Company, 
New York, will use two planes to ad- 
vertise and distribute its music. Two 
lieutenants formerly in the army ser- 
vice are interested in this company and 
also in flying fields to be established in 
Newark, N. J., and Asbury Park. They 
will carry passengers this summer. 

Charles B. Howard, of Sherbrooke, 
Quebec, has established the first busi- 
ness line in Canada. It runs between 
Sherbrooke and English Lake and 
saves Mr. Howard 13 hours on each 
trip. He is a lumberman. 


Plane for Morgan’s Ranch. 

F. A. Brewster, M. D., of Beaver City, 
Neb., has engaged a pilot and bought a 
plane to take him on long trips to see 
out-of-town patients. 

F. R. McFetridge, Baraboo, Wis., 
has a two-seated cruiser for pleasure 
purposes. It cost $15,000. 

Plans are under way for a portion of 
the present express business to be car- 
ried by airplane. 

In farm work, when done extensively 
as in the West and South, planes will 
be used by overseers and plantation 
managers. J. P. Morgan has engaged 
a pilot for the manager of his ranch at 
Hardin, Montana. The tract is 250 
miles long and has on it four radio sta 
tions. 

A passenger route has been established 
between Palm Beach and the Bahamas. 

H. Mann, president of the Park Trust 
Company, Worcester, Mass., made a 
business trip to New York, stopping at 
Springfield and New Haven. He says 





on old cars and the higher priced 
models can be likened to robbing Peter 
to pay Paul, which in the long run must 
prove unsatisfactory. The chief source 
of revenue is from the small or cheap 
car and the increased rate will surely 
result in this business seeking other 
While it is 


true that the car thief prefers the cheap 


channels for protection. 


car, he does not hesitate to go after 
bigger fish when the opportunity pre- 
sents itself. Apparently it presents it- 
self quite frequently these days. Limit 
the coverage by making the car owner 
a co-insurer and the results would be 
far better than all the locking devices 
on the market. The rates would be 
more attractive and the business would 
remain on our books, where it surely 
belongs, inasmuch as we have fought 


and bled for it, particularly the latter. 


One form of automobile policy is all 
that is necessary, and that should be a 
clear and concise contract, free from 
plain lan 
without the frills, 
which only tend to confuse, and either 
limited 
monthly reduction in value, the latter 


all ambiguity, written in 


guage usual legal 


provide for coverage or a 


preferable. Such a contract would un- 
doubtedly meet with the approval of 
the various state insurance departments 
and would become standard through 
out the country. 

We are told that some action along 
this line has been taken recently, but 
no one knows the form of contract sub 
mitted, except those who drafted it, 
and it can only be hoped that it will 
meet all requirements and do away 
with the confusion existing among the 
account of the 


agents on numerous 


forms and endorsements now in use 
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Seen in Airplane’s 


Numerous Uses 








that the time he saved was worth what 
the trip cost. 

The Kerr Steamship Company, which 
does business at many sea ports and on 
the Great Lakes, has bought seven 
planes capable of making 185 miles an 
hour, to deliver clearance papers and 
mail to outgoing ships and to fetch in 
mail and ships’ papers many hours be- 
fore the ships dock. 

In map making the airplane will be 
come an important factor in conjunc- 
tion with photography. 


May Extinguish Fires. 

In forest fire patrol and fire fighting 
planes will be used extensively. They 
are particularly adapted to that work. 
The fire can be located accurately and 
in a fraction of the time consumed by 
other means. Planes may even be used 
to drop fire extinguishing chemicals. 
Ten machines have bé&n requisitioned 
for forest patrol work. 

In mining, planes will be used for all 
sorts of work in otherwise inaccessible 
places. Miners will be carried to and 
from the mines, supplies taken in and 
ore removed. Prospecting will be done 
for metals, oil, timber and other prod- 
ucts of the earth and forest. Precious 
metals and stones will be transported 
by airplane as it will be safer from rob- 
bers than if carried by horse, motor or 


rail. In isolated regions paymasters’ 
funds will be delivered by air to insure 
safety. 


There is a freight line well under way 
between New York and Buffalo to carry 
perishable goods principally. 

Frontiers to be Patrolled. 

To prevent smuggling it will be nec 
essary to maintain a border patrol be 
tween countries such as United States 
and Canada. 

Large stores having establishments in 
other cities, as for instance, New York 
and Philadelphia, are planning to make 
deliveries to each other by air. Depart- 
ment and other large stores have al- 
ready used the airplane to deliver goods 
to customers. A New York store did 
this in Westchester county. 

Automobile manufacturers and dis 
tributors will use the plane to deliver 


spare parts on hurry orders. Motorists 
in trouble at distant isolated points will 
be served by airplane. 

Traveling men, finding train sched 
ules unhandy will pick up desired trains 
at other points by making a short flying 
trip. 

Garden City, L. I, is to have an 
aerial taxi depot that will furnish small 
planes for short trips of 200 miles and 
less. 

Dr. Alexander Stewart Bell, inventor 
of the telephone, whose ideas were 
flouted, believes it will be possible to 
operate a train, or fleet, of dirigible 
cars drawn by one machine having mo 
tive power. 

The air mail service between New 


York and Washington is now old. A 
route to Chicago will soon be opened 
and others are planned. The govern 


ment is mapping the entire country for 
mail routes. The principal ones will be 
from coast to coast and from New Eng 
land to the Gulf, with many latterals. 


Will Round Up Cattle. 

In Canada it is a common thing to en 
gage a plane for travel between cities, 
such as Belleville and Toronto, much 
as one would engage a cab for local 
service. 

Ranchers will use planes extensively 
in rounding up cattle. 

Most everybody has now heard of 
Wesley A. Hill, of Phoenix, Ariz., and 
his Apache Train passenger and freight 
air line. 

Extensive plans are under way in 
New York City to police the air. Uni 
forms for the members of this force 
have been designed. They are so gay 
that the “police” are a little shy of ap- 
pearing in them. The colors are blue. 
The aerial police will be useful to 
quickly and accurately locate fires and 
communicate information to the fire de- 
partment by wireless. They may even 
assist in fighting ‘fires in cities, as they 
can hover over a burning structure and 
drop chemicals into it. The type of 
these bombs is now being considered. 
The old reservoir in Central Park is 
being drained to make a landing field 








for the aerial police. San Diego has an 
aerial. fire boat. 

In the sports, planes will be used for 
hunting both fowl and big game. Laws 
may be enacted to prevent hunting of 
this kind but some such attempts have 
been unsuccessful. Incidentally an ex- 
army flyer remarked that geese can fly 
faster than the ordinary plane. Ban- 
dits will be hunted by airplane and 
stolen property recovered. 


Activity on the Sound. 


Long Island Sound is expected to be- 
come an active center for flying boat 
enthusiasts. Also many business men 
will come to New York by that means 
each day. What are called “Fords of 
aviation” are being constructed for such 
uses. 

The week-ender will obtain an_ in- 
spiration from aviation. Trips other- 
wise impossible because of distance will 
now be easy. The family may summer 
at a distance from the city and can still 


be reached each week. A new line of 
excuses for not visting one’s family 
will have to be worked out. 

Weather forecasting is another use 


to which planes will be put. It will be 
necessary to have a weather reporting 
system for the air just as is now used 
on sea and land. Conditions in the var 
ious air strata will be reported through 
meteorological stations of the govern 


ment. Air weather maps will be made. 
Wind velocity, direction, air currents 
and fog will be reported, including the 
relative extent of each. It will be 
known whether high wind velocity ex- 
ists at 4000 feet altitude and relative 


calm at 7000 feet. A pilot can be ad 
vised while in the air whether by going 
higher or lower he will meet or avoid 
difficulties. 


For Fishing and Sealing. 
Seaplanes will be used extensively for 
sealing and fishing. The Aero Club of 
America has received inquiries for 
pilots for the fishing industry. Seals 
can be located in this way. 
Baseball f will be interested 
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know that it is planned to have some 
of the big teams transported by air. 
This would save night trips on trains 


and make it possible for the men to 
play oftener. 

The Conservation Commission of 
New York State is planning to use 
planes in its work of reclaiming waste 
lands. The Commission is negotiating 
for dirigibles for photographing and 
map making in the Catskill Mountains. 

Advertising is a field in which the air- 
plane will play an important part. It 
can be used in many ways by day and 
by night. Novelties of all kinds, some 
of much beauty and cleverness may be 
expected to appear. Airplanes will be 
used extensively to advertise the Vic- 
tory Loan. Aviators are now being 
paid from $200 to $1000 to fly for ad 
vertising purposes. 


Landing Place on Building. 

I. M. Uppercu, president of the Acro- 
marine Plane & Motor Company, pro- 
poses a public flying boat service on the 
Hudson River at 18lst Street, Manhat- 
tan. 

The Gibbons Company, a Brooklyn 
building firm, proposes to make an 
aerial landing place on a new building 
it is erecting, five stories high and 175 
feet frontage. Tenants will be allowed 


to use the landing for commercial 
planes. 
President Wilson has recommended 


legislation placing the regulation of 
aerial navigation in charge of the De- 
partment of Commerce. 


AIRCRAFT INSURANCE 
VIDED FOR BY LAW. 


Bills have been introduced by Sen 
ator Towner at Albany amending Sec 
tion 110 and Section 150 so that fire and 
marine companies may specilically have 
the powers to insure the hazards of 
“airplanes, seaplanes, dirigibles or other 
aircraft” similar to those which they 
under the present law can insure as re 
gards automobiles. Senator Towner 
also introdued a bill amending subdi- 
vision 9 of Section 70, specilically au- 


PRO- 


DDUITABLE 


thorizing casualty companies to insure 
loss or damage to, and loss by legal lia- 


bility for damage to property result- 
ing from the maintenance and use of 


“airplanes, seaplanes, dirigibles or other 
aircraft.” 

These three bills are Insurance De- 
partment measures and are introduced 
with a view of giving domestic insur- 
ance companies the same privileges of 
undertaking the insurance of aircraft 
hazards as are enjoyed by foreign com 
panies under the omnibus charters. I[n- 
surance department officials were dis 
posed to consider that the existing laws 
could be construed as giving domestic 
companies such rights, but to avoid any 
question on the subject the proposed 


amendments were introduced. It is 
generally believed among department 
officials and company managers that 


aircraft insurance in its various forms 
will develop to considerable propor- 
tions within a short time after war con 
ditions have been eliminated. 


NEW JERSEY COMPETITION 

New York and Syburban agents of 
automobile companies are complaining 
of competition from non-Conference 
and non-Bureau companies entered in 
New Jersey. 


MOTOR EXPRESS OUTLOOK 
War conditions enforced a transfer 
of large quantities of freight from the 


railroad to the highway. When nor- 
mal conditions were restored the mo- 
tor express routes could not compete 
with the railroads and their business 


was either taken entirely away from 


them or greatly diminished. 


MUCH ROAD WORK PLANNED 


Spending a billion and one-quarter 
in road building within the next few 
years will bring this industry to a 


point hardly contemplated by even the 
most optimistic to-day. The latter 
amount is in sight in Federal aid, State 
aid, and from other sources, and road 
work will go on uninterrupted now. 


FIRE-THEFT.COLLISION 
TRANSPORTATION 


Large Automobile 
Premiums Last Year 


LOSS RATIO FIFTY PER-CENT. 


Results Of Transactions As Shown 
By Reports To State 
Departments 


The Harrison Law charts summarize 
the motor premium of 1918 at $30,442,- 
310, and losses at $15,275,270. This is a 
loss ratio of 50.1 per cent. 

Companies having a loss record of 
less than 55 per cent., and writing more 
than $100,000 of premiums follow: 














Prem. P.¢ 

Actna 32.4 
Alliance 25, 42.5 
American 397,314 $8.3 
Automobile 1,330,227 43.8 
ES ae S0S,426 50.0 
(Camden 127,405 49.5 
Com. Union 6G1IS,1S86 $7.2 
Com. U., N. ¥ 111,872 54.5 
Connecticut - 432,004 y 2.1 
Continental ...... 325,050 119,403 31.8 
4g ere 375,505 199,404 53.1 
Fireman's Fund 1,631,694 614,161 37.6 
Franklin — 239,533 103,566 43.2 
Glens Falls .... 438,183 230,802 52.7 
Peartiord ..ckve 1,369,623 30.1 
Ilome F. & M.... 153,479 21.6 
Ins. Co. N. A.... 1,080,717 29.9 
L. & L. & G $10,226 47.3 
London & L.. 948,442 465.2 
Newark cates 158,058 49.7 
New Hampshire . 31,390 47.3 
New Jersey am 120,616 44.9 
Northern 205,472 106,483 51.8 
North Rive 282,327 119,904 42.4 
N. W. Nat’l 302,709 77,268 25.5 
Old Colony 116,729 57,093 48.8 
Orient ois 398,392 196,290 49.2 
Pacific 259,448 130,859 50.4 
Palotine 193,405 31.0 
<i eer 160,307 31.3 
,ennsylvania 181,108 51.6 
Phoenix, Ct. . 2.5 
hoenix, Eng. 96,815 34.2 
Prov.-W. 208,919 43.6 
Queen cank ones $66,267 4.70 
oe Se ere 212,867 3.8 
Seat. U. & N..... 133,669 37.3 
Tokio ee: 60,595 53.5 
Sa SA ree 105,861 205,035 50.5 
Yorkshire 127,881 51,101 39.9 
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Simplifying Work in Stamping Offices 


Principal Errors In Daily Reports—Educational Value 
of This System H 
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Automobile stamping offices are for the 
the 
for which the office 
They are also to see that 
the proper rates and forms are used by 
all companies for the business in that ter- 
ritory. A company 
improve its 


purpose of standardizing business 
w.thin the territory 


was created. 


or branch office can 
to 
assured if it uses every endeavor to mini- 
mize the number of corrections that have 
to be made upon its policies by the stamp- 
ing office. 


service brokers and _ its 


As soon as a policy writing 
office reaches the point where it passes 
the buck to the stamping office on all un- 
certain cases it is not only clogging its 
but of all other 
companies who must suffer by having the 
work of 


own wheels also those 
the stamping office delayed in 
mak ng correction of errors and ommis- 
sions which should have been rectified by 
the policy writing department. 

The best way to avoid trouble with the 
stamping office is to employ as good help 
as is possible in the policy writing de- 
partment. Any other course generally re- 
sults in delays, mistakes and ultimate loss 
ot 


business. Brokers’ and agents’ care- 


lessness is responsible for many errors. 
Some Troublesome Errors. 
When sending daily reports to the 


stamping office the issuing office should 
signify whether the name given thereon 
is that of a broker or an agent, as it is 
that 
discriminate between these two terms. 

In taking 
what 
illustration: 
of 15 per 
but the stamping office is not advised why 
the 15 per 


very necessary the stamping office 
should 
As 


credit 


credits companies 


the are for. 
takes 


for a fire extinguisher, 


designate credits 


an a- company 
cent 
cent is al- 


was deducted but 


lowed to do its own guessing. 


Endorsements Cause Trouble. 
Endorsements cause the greater portion 
of the stamping office head’s troubles. It 
the the 
riers and agents would put on each en 


would relieve situation if car- 
dorsement enough information to enable 
the stamping office to verify and approve 
these without having to request that the 
daily report be returned, so that it may 
be determined whether the additional or 
return premium is correct. 

to 
when making corrections called for by the 
stamping office the office of issue should 


Also, in relation correction — slips, 


always attach the copy of the correction 
slip to the endorsement or corrected daily 
report. 


Dealers’ Policies. 

Dealers’ policies being governed by the 
contents fire rate, it would help the stamp- 
ing office if the issuing office would state 
what the 
and also give the street and number at 
which the risk is located. For instance: 
a place may known number 10 
Beekman Street and the Rating Bureau 
might have it listed number 12. What is 
wanted is the number by which the Rat- 
ing Bureau is governed. In all 
where certificates are issued against open 
policies it should be stated what the rate 


in each case contents rate is 


be as 


cases 


1s. 


In determining the amount of insur- 
ance to be given one should be governed 


by the percentage quoted on the rate sheet, 
bearing in mind that if the amount does 
to hundreds it may 
raised to the next even hundred, but in 
no raised a full hun- 
For example: a car that lists for 
$800 and is limited to 80 per cent insur- 
ance would be entitled to $640. This 
could be raised to $700 but not to $740. 
Date of Purchase. 

In many cases companies overlook the 
fact that it is to the 
month as well as the year of purchase. 


not come even be 


case should it be 


dred, 


necessary state 
In many cases where the company knows 
the month of original purchase and states 
it, a car is entitled to be placed in a better 
For 
where a company places a car 


classification as concerns grouping. 
example: 

in group 2 and gives the date of original 
purchase as 1917, the stamping office na- 
turally assumes that this car belongs in 
group 3, had 
that the car was purchased in November 


whereas if it been stated 
or December, 1917, it can be readily seen 
that 
old, and proper classification given. 


the car is not more than 18 months 
These are matters that can be remedied 
Often delays result be 
not ob 


tained from the broker or agent placing 


by the company. 
cause sufficient information is 
Or the wrong information 
Many 
risks are disapproved simply on account 
of to 
lack of care in making out the policies. 


the business. 
is purposely given to the company. 
clerical errors, which are owing 
They are the cause of serious inconveni 
ence to the company and the broker. 

The stamping office also effects the re 
moval of charges that companies are re- 
sorting to unfair business methods and 
unfair classification of risks. It 
lot of loose talk about what the other fel 
low is or is not doing. 

It is of 
especially 


stops a 


distinct benefit to a company, 
one operating through a branch, 
as it enables the home office to at once 
pass the application into the records with 
out checking. It is also of much benefit 
to the 


tion that the policy is correct is made by 


home office because the certifica 
an independent local office familiar with 
the general conditions in the district. This 
could the 
distant 


home office 


The 


office is thus saved the expense of again 


not be case in a 


situated in a city. home 
going over the applications besides much 
correspondence with its branch office. 
Stamping offices are of educational val 
ue to company offices for they are con 
for explanation and 


tinually returning 


correction cases which make the policy 


writing office heads and their assistants 


investigate points at issue. 


RENTON’S TRUCK RATE VIEW. 

Walter B. Renton makes the point that 
a taxicab with the passenger hazard elim- 
inated would have a premium of $280 and 
on general truckmen the rate is $285. Of 
course there is no passenger hazard in 
connection with a truckman car. He says 
that either the trucking rate is wrong or 
the taxicab rate is wrong, and believes 
that the trucking rate is absolutely too 
high, as experience does not justify such 
a rate, notwithstanding any contentions 
made by the stock companies. 

Mr. Renton holds that a comparison of 
ten of the companies writing liability on 
truckmen automobiles, would show that 
he is absolutely right, provided one can 
get the true experience. 


463,561 Motor Cars 
Owned In This State 


FIGURES AT END OF LAST YEAR 


Increase of 13 Per-Cent. Over 1917; 
Registration Figures; Growth 
In Motor Vehicles 


By FRANCIS M. HUGO, 
Secretary of State, New York. 


A total of 463,561 motor cars, includ- 
ing commercial vehicles, were regis- 
tered in New York State the past 
year, a gain of 13 per cent over 1917. 
Passenger cars show an 8 per cent 
increase and commercial cars a 34 per 
cent increase. These are the figures 
up to January 18, and will be slightly 


augmented before February 1, that be- 
ing the date on which New York 
State’s automobile year begins. A 


total of 28,583 motorcycles were reg- 
istered during the year, a decrease of 
192 over 1917. 

The registration of cars and the 
licensing of chauffeurs, operators and 
dealers brought a revenue to the State 
during 1918 of $4,946,978. Compared 
with 1917, this is an increase of $662,- 
864 in revenue and 51,994 in motor 
vehicles. 

Of the total number of cars registered 
last year, New York City, including all 
its boroughs, has 137,708 cars, or about 
one-third of all the cars in the State. 
The increase in cars in the city last 
year amounted to 12,607 and from in- 
dications in the present registration 
there will be a heavy increase during 
the coming month. The year saw a 
decrease of 67 dealers in New York 
City. 

It is reasonably safe to predict that 
by the close of the present year New 
York State will have 550,000 to 575,000 


cars in use. I believe that 1919 will 
be the biggest motor year in the 
State’s history. 

The increase in motor trucks last 


year surpassed expectations, furnish- 
ing a splendid testimonial of the use- 
fulness of the truck to the commercial 


and business world and its adaptability 


and flexibility to present day needs. 
During the twelve months approxi 
mately 20,000 more trucks came into 


use in this State, and of that number 


practically 6,500 were iy New York 
City. The figures show that motor 
trucks are being used generally 
throughout the State, and that the 


past year’s increase has not been con 
fined in any way to the larger cities, 
but has been a general one. 

The registration figures for New 
York City up to January 1, 1919, and 
for the State up to January 18, are: 


New York City. 


1917, 1918. Incr’se 
Passenger 93,655 98,594 4,939 
Omnibus 4,437 6,435 1,998 
Trucks .. 25,078 31,412 6,334 
Trailers .... 299 622 323 
Dealers 712 645 *(6)7 
Chauffeurs 74,493 83,978 9,485 
Operators 72,874 89,293 16,419 
Motorcycles 7,825 8,040 215 


Receipts ....$1,694,113 $1,957,268 $263,155 


New York State. 


Passenger 338,682 365,739 27 057 
Omnibus 11,932 18,084 6,152 
Tracks 55,402 75,268 19.866 
Trailers 985 2,218 1,233 
Dealers 2,728 2,252 *476 
Exempt ; 1,838 eee 

Chauffeurs .133,686 147,263 = 13,577 
Operators 86,854 100,798 13,944 
Motorcycles 28,775 28,583 *192 


Receipts ....$4,284,114 $4,946,978 $662,864 
*Decrease 

automobile for 
the State 


There is now 
every twenty persons in 
Three years ago there was a car to 
every thirty-one residents. Since then 
the ratio of car to population has 
steadily grown better, and while New 


an 


York State, as yet, does not equal 
several other States in the proportion 
of cars to population, it should be 
borne in mind that there are thou- 


sands of persons in the State, espe- 


cially in the congested areas of New 
York City, who never hope to own a 
car. 

This year is no exception to the last 
two or three in an insistent demand 
for registration plates containing low 
numbers or numerals corresponding to 
house or business address, or to some 
event which stands forth prominently 
in the life of the motorist. 

The marvelous growth of the motor 
vehicle in New York State is shown 
from the records in the Secretary of 
State’s office. The figures below show 
the registration of owners, chauffeurs, 


and receipts for the last eighteen 
years: 

Owners Chauffeurs Rec’pts. 
he ee 5 Cr Ga re 
to eee [ae 80 tienen ‘Spheun 
ae 6412 2 382 $9,181 
i See 6,799 2,265 14,249 
Se 8,625 4,387 25,953 
os ee 11,753 7,067 35,463 
. a 13,985 9,388 44,580 
ola ee 15,480 10,335 53,736 
CaS <0 24,059 12,533 81,772 
. 62,655 27,416 339,815 
7. ae 83,969 35,890 905,179 
ie! See 105,749 45,834 1,060,554 
So See 132,270 56,185 1,271,031 
on eee 170,171 67,170 1,533,367 
ja eee 234,032 82,153 1,913,175 
a Ee 317,866 105,847 2,658,041 
ta See 411,567 133,686 4,284,114 
eee 463,561 147,263 4,946,978 

Many persons ask for numbers 


which correspond with their home ad- 
dresses, while others want automobile 
numbers corresponding with their tel- 


ephone numerals. One man went so 
far as to ask for a number the same 
as the year when he. secured his di- 
vorce, and it so happened that the 


number could be supplied. 

More women were licensed as chauf- 
feurs in the State last year than ever 
before. The women showed a thor- 
ough knowledge of their cars, and the 
majority stated their intention of driv- 
ing in connection with various motor 
corps units organized for home war 
service. Others wanted licenses to re- 
place men who had been called in the 
service. While detailed records are 
not yet available to the number 
of licensed women drivers, a conserv- 
ative estimate would be about 4,000. 


as 


HELPS AUTOMOBILE BUSINESS. 


Prohibition’s Effects Soon Noticeable in 
Michigan Following State’s En- 
trance Into Dry Column. 

rhe relation that prohibition bears to 
automobile accidents is indicated in a 
letter received by The Eastern Under 
writer from B. Jorgensen, of the auto- 
mobile division of the Standard Acci- 
dent, Detroit, in which he 

There is no doubt that an open winter 
like the one we have just had, would 
result in an increased number of speed- 
ing volations as well accidents, 
owing to the operation of thousands of 


Says 


as 


cars which are as a rule laid up for 
three or four months at least, during 
the winter. 


In Michigan we believe we have not 
suffered with an increased number of 
speeding violations and accidents, owing 
to the fact that the increased operation 
has been offset by Michigan 
joining the “Dry Column” almost a year 
ago and it has been generally noted that 
within a month after prohibition went 
into effect the number of accidents be- 
gan to drop considerably, owing to 
more careful driving and so forth. 


ot cars 


MR. CLOUGH’S NEW POSITION 


H. R. Clough, formerly in charge of 
the automobile department of the 
Aetna Casualty, is now an associate 


of Chubb & Son. 


HAS AUTOMOBILE CLASS. 

The New York Police Department 
has an automobile class. The men are 
taught to distinguish cars of different 
makes, to look for marks that will indi- 
cate a stolen vehicle and otherwise to 
make life miserable for the automobile 
thief. 
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We have a more intelligent, a more prompt, a more liberal, and a : 
more all around satisfactory claim organization (extending E 
throughout the length and breadth of the land) than any competitor | 
doing business in this glorious country of ours. We make friends : 
of claimants. We pay so intelligently, so promptly and so liberally 
. ‘ . f 
that our policyholders rush to their friends to tell them what fine ¢ 
people we are, and our agents thereby secure the business of their | 
friends. Our liberal treatment of claimants also pays us. In the B 
long run, it costs more to contest claims than it does to pay them : 
in a big-hearted, open-handed manner; at least, we have profited : 
. . \ 
through our generous treatment of claimants. Why not bring your ie 
business where policies are written while you wait, and claims are : 
paid without waiting at all? 3 
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TUNING UP FOR AEROPLANE INSURANCE 











(Continued from Page 4.) 
aviators. The men under primary train- 
ing flew 694,642 hours and 226 fatalities 
were reported, one fatality for each 3,074 
hours of flight. Almost as satisfactory a 
record is found at the advanced training 
fields. There were 2116 men under bomb- 
ing instruction, 890 as instructors them- 
selves, 1,227 trained as pursuit pilots and 
1,860 as observers. The bombing students 
flew 37,259 hours, the instructors 40,041, 
pursuit pilots 57,864 and the observers 40,- 
025. Total, 175,189 hours. Eleven met 
death in bombing practice, 12 instructors 
perished, 24 pursuit pilots were killed and 
23 observers lost their lives, a total of 72 


fatalities at the advanced fields up to De- . 


cember 31, 1918. This as an average of 
one fatality for each 2,433 hours of flight. 


Recapitulation shows that 20,142 men 
were trained at the advanced and primary 
fields; that they flew 869,831 hours; that 
fatalities total 298, one in every 2,919 
hours of flying. 


Every effort has been made by the mil- 
itary authorities to learn the exact cause 
of every accident. The following analysis 
shows what was responsible for fatalities 
from January 1, to December 26, 1918. 


Tan WG 266505. 101 Collapse of plane 7 
Nose dive ...... 43 Motor trouble 3 
ES iapeneener 10 Struck by propel- 
ee Pere 54 Me acusuosared 13 
Steep bank in Struck by plane. 4 
strong wind 1 Crash and fire... 2 
Side GUD .<.000% 18 Upside and down 
(ae ere eee I 
Loss of control... 5 Unknown ...... 18 


Fall from plane. 2 


Another tabulation of United States 
Army airplane training statistics shows 
the results expressed in percentages: Up 
to November 11, 1919, ground school 
graduates numbered 16,857 and the flying 
schools graduated 8,602 aviators. These 
students flew a total of 880,000 hours or 
about 66,000,000 miles. One fatality oc- 
curred for each 3,200 hours of flying, 
causes of fatalities are given in percen- 
tages as follows: 

Tail spin 35, collision 19, nose dive 15, 
unknown II, sideslip 6, fire 4, stall 3, col- 
lapse of plane 2, loss of control 2, motor 
trouble 1, fall from plane 1, crash and 
fire I. 


Physical Condition. 

In considering aviators for accident in- 
surance and also in calculations for other 
covers the carriers can take a leaf from 
the government’s observations. One of 
the most important branches of the Air 
Service is the Medical Section. It is nec- 
essary that a flyer shall be in good physi- 
cal condition. A policy was laid down at 
the beginning of the war that only men 
who were fit should be permitted to un- 
dertake training. The Medical Section 
has made a report on 779 crashes on all 
flying fields in the United States during 
the period July 1 to December 31, 1918. 
It was found that of these only 163 could 
be correctly attributed to structural weak- 
ness in the planes or deficiency in motive 
power. Crashes numbering 448 were 
owing unquestionably to bad judgment 
and 99 were declared unavoidable, such as 
striking a hole in the ground after making 
a safe landing. Aviators make a strong 
point of the fact that these “unavoidable 
accidents” can be absolutely done away 
with by the installation of suitable landing 
fields. 


Engine trouble caused 143 accidents. 
Structural weakness or breakage of parts 
in the air caused 20, while 40 accidents 
were caused by unknown trouble. Physi- 
cal disability of the pilot was directly re- 
sponsible for 19 crashes; ten were said, in 


the opinion of the flight surgeon, to be 
owing to lack of experience. Out of the 
779 crashes there were only 77 deaths; 188 
men were injured while 514 escaped harm. 
The Medical Section of the Air Service 
subdivides physical causes of accident as 
follows: 

it caused by vertigo. 

6 caused by acute physical impairment. 

2 caused by chronic physical impair- 
ment. 


Six in a Thousand. 


Between July 1 and December 31, 1918, 
the total number of men who passed the 
physical aviator’s flying examination was 
24,485, says the Air Service statement. 
The 77 deaths occurring in six months 
thus give an annual death rate of 6 per 
thousand by flying accidents. Physical 
examinations were conducted at bimonthly 
intervals; 3,334 (.13625 per cent.) were 
found to be temporarily in unfit physical 
condition for flying. All these were tem- 
porarily grounded until their physical un- 
fitness was removed. There were II! 
(.004533 per cent.) permanently disquali- 
fied for flying for the reason, usually, that 
they had developed some disqualifications, 
either physical or temperamental, after en- 
tering the service. 

Of the large number of applications ex 
amined for aviation duty by the army ex- 
amining units, approximately 71 per cent. 
passed the physical examination. As prac- 
tically all the applicants presenting them 
selves for examination at the units had 
previously been through the process of se- 
lection, the 29 per cent. of rejections 
would represent approximately the pro- 
portion of those fit for the line of the 
army who were not physically considered 
for aviation. 

In war aviators are expected to risk 
their lives; in peace they are not. All the 
peculiarities of the military plane and all 
methods of operation which tend to in- 
crease the hazard will be frowned upon 
by those who seek to promote civilian fly 
ing. Special licenses will be granted for 
exhibition or stunt flying and others will 
be penalized for doing “tricks.” Straight 
flying is regarded by aviators as so simple 
as to be mere play but they admit that 
stunting is dangerous except among the 
most skilled. 

Both the government and private inter- 
ests are endeavoring earnestly to devise 
new means of safety for aviators. Up to 
the present no standard appliances, with 
the exception of fire extinguishers, have 
been adopted by the army. Experience 
has proved that when men fly high they 
must be equipped with oxygen apparatus. 

It is not considered necessary when fly- 
ing in certain types of machines to wear 
a safety belt, but it is advisable and one 
is worn in most instances. Insurance car- 
riers may see fit to require that a belt be 
worn. 


Landing Places Needed. 

Inventors and builders are going ahead 
with improvements in design. They have 
already succeeded in constructing an air- 
craft that is inherently safe. One thing 
they lack. They cannot supply without 
the wholehearted co-operation of the peo- 
ple the necessary adequate landing fields. 
Germany had 95 landing fields before the 
war. 

Here again is a consideration for the 
underwriter. Persons wishing to be in- 
sured for flights to places known not to 
possess approved landing fields can be de- 
nied insurance. The standardization of 
landing fields is not difficult. 

A city not having a proper landing field 
would be at a disadvantage and the insur- 
ance carriers could press the necessity for 
improvement in that respect. City au- 
thorities will soon realize that an airplane 
without a landing field is almost as help- 
less as an express train without rails. The 
city that hopes to share in aerial naviga- 


tion must provide landing facilities. 

If it were possible for an airplane to 
arrive at and depart from such cities as 
New York, Boston, Philadelphia and Bal- 
timore with speed and safety, it is reason- 
able to believe that airplane service be- 


tween those points would now be in oper 
ation. One of the most serious obstaclés 
to aerial navigation and the greatest im- 
pediment to safety in the air is found in 
the lack of adequate space close to cities 
where planes may land with facility. 


AEROPLANE FIRE HAZARD AND 
INFLAMMABILITY OF MACHINES 


Aviators who have been all through 
the war in France and through training 
in camps here say that there is really 
little danger from fire while in the air. 
They insist that almost all the fires re 
ported were caused by incendiary bul 
lets. That hazard can now be ignored. 
One authority has placed the fire haz 
ard, while in air, in peaceful times, at 


one in 20,000 hours flying. 


Those who are interested in the sale 
of fireprooling materials, however, lay 
much stress upon the inflammability of 
airplanes. “Dope” is the trade name 
for the liquid varnishing material with 
which the linen covered wings are 
treated. There are many brands manu- 
factured and they are, generally speak 
ing, highly inflammable. Parker R. 
Bradley, Newark, N. J., claims to have 
an absolutely fireproof dope, which in 
case of fire acts like the metal covering 
on tire doors. A plane usually gets 6 
to 10 coats of dope. It is called dope 
because of its suffocating fumes when 
being applied. 

Vernon Castle’s airplane was de 
stroyed by fire in a Canadian training 
camp; Ruth Law’s plane was_ badly 
burned in Illinois, and David Horer’s 
machine was destroyed and he was 
burned to death. ; 

Wing Commander J. W. Seddon, 
sritish Aeronautical Commissioner to 
the United States, says that the num- 
ber of war machines destroyed by fire 
is an appreciable percentage and fire- 
prooling is of much interest in England, 
France and Italy. 


Made of Gun Cotton. 


Those who contemplate flying for 
pleasure or business will be somewhat 
shocked to learn that the availabl 
dopes now in use are nearly all made 
from soluble gun cotton and are there- 
fore highly inflammable. It is a fact 
that material with which to make dope 
was hard to get during the war because 
most of it was used in making explo 
sives. Mr. Bradley, who by the way, 
has specialized in treatment of fabrics 
and invented “Pantasote,” ‘“Keratol,” 
both leather substitutes; imitation rub 
ber and other things, gives the causes 
of fire in airplanes as follows: 

“The inability to keep the various 
parts of the plane adjacent to the mo 
tor and propeller free from gasolene 
and machine oil makes the danger of a 
disastrous blaze from the backfire of 
the engine a constant menace both in 
the air and in the hangar. Oil and 
gasolene spilled or splashed over the 
plane surface when ignited by backfire 
will not burn the fabric if treated with 
a real fireproof dope. The fire could 
not reach the fabric and would not 
spread beyond the extent of the oil cov 
ered area.” Mr. Bradley says that his 
dope does not contain gun cotton. He 
points out that if the English cellulose 
acetate emaillite dope is used, even on 
linen that has been fireproofed, the 
dope will burn and carbonize the linen 
Fireproofing of linen will not prevent 
dope from burning, as the dope is on 
top of the linen. He claims that an 
airplane should be fireproof, not merely 
slow burning. To accomplish this the 
following parts should be doped: Up 
per and lower wings, horizontal and 
vertical stabilizer, rudder, elevator, two 


ailerons, top of fusilage and the fusi- 
lage (body). 


Body is Vital Part. 


Captain Wheatley, of the British 
War Mission, says that it is most vital 
to fireproof the body of the plane so 
that accumulation of gasolene fumes in 
the cockpit, if ignited, would not con 
sume the craft. 

Count de la Rochette, technical ex 
pert on acronautics for the French 
High Commission, says that every fire 
that occurred in aircraft in France had, 
to the best of his knowledge, been 
caused either by explosion of the gas 
tank through being struck by a bullet 
or shell; or by leakage of gas and back- 
fire of the engine. 

Satisfactory tests have been made 
with fireproof dope on planes while at 
rest. One of these tests was con- 
ducted in Newark where a plane wing 
section treated with ordinary inflam- 
mable dope was drenched with gasolene 
and ignited. In eight seconds the linen 
fabric was ablaze; in 20 seconds it was 
rendered useless as a support while in 
the air and in 30 seconds the frame 
work was stripped clean. 


The Aviator’s View. 


The same test was made with 
fireproof dope, two applications of 
gasolene being given. The linen fabric, 
according to photographs taken during 
the tests, remained intact, the gasolene 
merely burning off in each case. 
Aviators laugh when they are ap 
proached on the subject of fire while in 
the air. They say that even if a wing 
or body were to catch fire from the mo- 
tor the pressure of the air while travel 
ing at ordinary airplane speed would 
promptly blow the fire out. So great is 
this wind pressure that one can hardly 
hold an arm out at right angles against 
it. On the ,round it is quite different, 
where, should a plane take fire, it might 


be consumed quickly. 


Military types which are 
not now considered the 


planes of 
safest, are be- 
ing remodeled for mail service and for 
general uses. Some of the bad features 
as respects the fire hazard are being re- 
moved by the use of changes in the ex- 
haust. In new planes to be built for 
commercial and pleasure purposes the 
defects in the earlier models will not 
be repeated. Aviators and manufac- 
turers declare that there is no necessity 
for building a plane so that the exhaust 
or back fire need be dangerously near 
the wings. On all planes Pyrene ex- 
tinguishers are placed so that the pilot 
has only to press a handle and the car- 
buretor can be flooded in event of a 
backfire. : 

Generally speaking aviators recog- 
nize that there is some danger from fire 
if it catches in a place where the wind 
cannot reach it to blow it out. They 
do, however, consider that the fire haz- 
ard is no greater, some say even smal- 
ler, than in an automobile. 

Lighter than air machines will be the 
first to be developed for commerce. 
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They require fewer changes in design 
than do airplanes. 
Government’s Experience. 

In underwriting aircraft against fire 
the type and make of motor will be an 
important consideration. In Washing- 
ton official circles the fire hazard is 
considered by no means as great as has 
been reported. During the early years 
of the war the allied governments and 
the central powers experienced much 
difficulty in equipping their planes with 
motors which would give maximum 
service with minimum fire hazard. 
Government records show that in the 
United States forces, between January 


1 and December 26, 1918, there were 
thirteen fatalities listed under fire. 
Underwriters will require that ex- 


tinguishers be carried. This is favored 


in the army but both army and civilian 
designers seek to avoid the fire hazard 
rather than to correct it in an emer- 
gency. The new types of motors, such 
as the Liberty 12, the Hispano-Suiza, 
the Thomas-Morse, the Curtiss, Kirt- 
land and other engines with which all 
types of aircraft in the United States 
are now equipped, offer minimum dan- 
ger with’ regard to fire. 

Manufacturers are endeavoring in 
each new design to utilize fireproof ma- 
terial as much as possible. Substances 
for the protection of gas tanks also are 
proposed and the “Manufacturers’ Air- 
craft Association predicts that as avia- 
tion develops fire or structural hazards 
will be by long odds the least of the 
dangers that confront both pilot and 
passenger. 


WHAT IS COVERED AND WHAT IS 
NOT COVERED IN LLOYDS POLICY 


The Lloyds coverage of aviation insur- 
ance as issued from London follows: 


Damage. 

To the aircraft including the engine and 
accessories thereon by any accidental and 
external means up to the limit stated in 
the policy. 

Exclusions. Wear and tear, or depre- 
Mechanical breakages and break- 
downs; accidents resulting from breakage 
and The first 
£10 of each and every accident or oc- 
curence 


ciation. 
breakdowns are covered. 


A lower premium is quoted if 
the excess is increased. This section does 
not cover loss or damage by fire, light- 


ning, explosion or self-ignition. 


Third Party. 
Legal liability to pay compensation to 
the public for personal injuries or dam- 


age to property or animals, directly caused 
hy the driving of the aircraft. 

Quotations given up to any amount. 

Law costs incurred with the consent of 
the underwriters are paid in addition to 
the 
the driver when insured whilst flying any 
other aircraft air in 


amount insured. The policy covers 


heavier than addt- 
tion to the one insured. 

Exclusions. The first of each and every 
claim or occurence. A lower premium is 
quoted if the excess is increased. Pas- 
sengers and pupils. 
of the insured. 


the insured. 


Pilots and employes 
Persons assisting them or 
Daniage to property by spec- 
tators or by any concourse or assemblage 
of persons. 


Fire. 
Loss or damage to the aircraft, includ- 
ing engine and 


accessories thereon, by 


fire, lightning, self-ignition or explosion 


of petrol, up to the full value at the time 
of loss. Subject to the conditions of 


average. 


Burglary and Theft. 

Loss of the aircraft, or any part there- 
of, including the engine, or of accessories 
thereon, by burglary, theft or larceny, in- 
cluding damage done to the aircraft, etc., 
by burglars and thieves. 

Subject to the conditions of average. 
The first £5 of all claims 
in respect of accessories. 

Theft by employes or members of the 
insured’s staff. 


Exclusions. 


GARAGE SEPARATORS. 
Engineers Commission To Determine 
Use of This Device To Extract 
Oil From Drainage 

Fire Commissioner Thomas J. Dren- 
nen has appointed a ommission of en- 
gineers to determine whether the use of 
separators to separate the oil from gar- 
age drainage—a measure designed to 
reduce the fire hazard—answers the 
purpose for which the law requires its 
use atid whether it is a cause of expense 
and hardship on garage owners. Their 
report will probably influence the stand 
he will take as head of the Fire Depart- 
ment when a resolution for the repeal 
of the present ordinance comes up be- 
fore that body. 

The Commissioner discussed with 
twenty-live garage owners in the city 
every phase of the question. The owners 
seck to have the present law taken off 
the books. Under the law garage own- 
ers must install in their places a sep- 
arator designed to minimize the danger 
of sewer explosions and the subsequent 
fire that may occure in places far from 
where the cause originated. At inter- 
vals since the law was passed by reso- 
lution of the Board of Aldermen at- 


Other Details. 


Insurance is granted on aircraft heavier 
than air only. 

Policies are limited to Great 
unless otherwise arranged for. 


Britain 


The first flight of a new aircraft, prac- 
tice in or exhibitions of upside down fly- 
ing, or looping the loop, while racing or 
pacemaking, or while flying between one 
hour after sunset and one hour before 
sunrise, or over the sea, are not covered 
unless specially arranged for. 
covered 


Personal accident insurance 


under separate form. 





tempts have ben made to have it re- 
pealed. The last time such a resolution 
came before the Board of Aldermen 
was in the Mitchel Administration. It 
was adopted and promptly annuled by 
the refusal of Mayor Mitchel to give 
his approval. 





MADE MONEY IN NEW JERSEY. 
The Employers Indemnity Corpora- 

tion, of Kansas City, had the following 

experience in New Jersey last year: 





Prem. Losses 
Received Paid 
Ee $588,44 $100.00 
BO ee 4,769.50 176.05 
Workmen’s Compen- 
er ee 18,730.23 3,349.94 
Auto & Teams Prop. 
OO eee 1,348.57 96.60 
TOU ccnciins . .$25,436.74 $3,722.59 





ONLY SURE PROTECTION. 

The average man may through sav- 
ings accumulate an estate sufficient to 
take care of himself and his wife in 
their later years, says the Traveler, but 
the only known method of protection 
for one’s family before such an estate 
can be accumulated is insurance. 
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